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FREDERIC E. CHURCH, 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

Tats is an illumined, if not an inspired expres- 
sion of countenance. There is a look which ia- 
dicates that the person sees with the mind quite 
as much as with the eye. The first impression 
would be that it gave a look of wonder, as much 
as to say, “ Indeed, is it possible!” Such a mind 
would not come down and conform itself to hard, 
dry matter of fact, but naturally soar aloft and 
revel in the ethereal, the supernal. Here is an 
absorbing devotion, combined with a tove for the 
beautiful and the sublime. Such an organization 
would find much pleasure in performing the 
duties and fulfilling the obligations which the 
Christian ministry imposes ; and we can imagine 





and rolling lips, and that 
prominent, well-chiseled 
chin. The nose indicates 
a combination of mas- 
culine and feminine char- 
acteristics. It is neither 
Roman nor Grecian, but 
a medium betwixt the two, 
and is evidently like that 
of the mother. There is a 
degree of exquisiteness in 
his countenance not com- 
mon tomen. [There is a 
resemblance, in the gener- 
al expression of this coun- 
tenance, to that of Corz, 
the artist, and author of 
the celebrated pictures 
“The Voyage of Life.”] 
We should not select such 
an organization for a sol- 
dier, nor to do the heavier 
work of engineering, build- 
ing houses, railroads, ships, 
etc., but for designing 
architectural works, mod- 
eling as a sculptor, and de- 
signing works of art ; and 
we regard this as an in- 
ventive organization, one 
possessing method, judg- 
ment of form, size, and 
proportion, together with 
taste, skill, and powers 
of imitation and adapta- 
tion. We should also ex- 
pect a manifestation of 
the musical, the poetical, 





gret, but with delight.. The whole moral brain— 
Benevolence, Hope, Spirituality, Veneration—is 
largely developed, while his large endowment of 
the social organs gives warmth and ardor to the 


him receiving holy orders not only without re- | whole. Affection is also indicated by those large 


and the oratorical. Language is not large, how- 
ever, and the same experience would give him 
greater eminence and skill as a writer than as a 


speaker. In his physiology there is nothing 
wanting ; the muscle, as well as the hair and the 
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skin, will be found to be soft, fine, and delicate, 


like that of the mother. He has not the solidity 
and toughness of the boxer or the man of mus- 
cular labor, but all the delicacy, exquisitiveness, 
and susceptibility of the gentler sex. His mind 
is equally impressive. There is breadth and 
scope of intellect, indicated by Causality and 
Comparison, and all the perceptive faculties are 
harmoniously developed. 
such an organization consi more in its evenness 
and completeness than in any extreme manifesta- 
tion. iis genius therefore is more the result of 
the harmonious action of all the entire organiza- 
tion, than of the cropping out of any particular set 
of faculties. While the genius of some amounts 
to eccentricity and moral obliquity, the genius of 
this man seeks expression in the moral. and 
spiritual nature, while the passions and lgwer 
propensities are subordinated. Such a man is 
never found in a State’s prison, save as an inspec” 
tor or on an errand of mercy ; nor as a delver 
for money in the grosser pursuits of life. Think 
of such a person engaged in the liquor or tobacco 
business, or even in the greasy work of a grocer! 
These things would be as repugnant to him as 
pork to the Jews. 

It is quite possible that a nature thus exquisite 
could easily become perverted and debauched, if 
surrounded with corrupt and debasing influences ; 
but, under ordinary circumstances, the tendency of 
such a mind would be upward, not downward. To 
predict the future of such an organization would 
give no credit to Phrenology, for the verdict of 
the most casual observer would be the same as 
that inferred by a more scientific analysis of his 
organization. Such a man would be capable of 


the highest degree of connubial felicity—if in | scape artists. The latter picture was sold at the 


right relations with a congenial spirit, wedded 
life to him would be a sort of earthly paradise. 
All his sweethearts would be clothed in angelic 
robes, nor could he regard woman in any other 
light than that of a high, holy, and spiritual be- 
ing; and we venture the assertion, that he has 
never been heard to speak lightly of the charac- 
ter of a woman: on the contrary, he would take 
an exalted view of all her attributes. In regard 
to children, he would be as a youth among the 
young, conforming and adapting himself to their 
innocent and infantile condition. We hope ideas 
of economy were impressed on him in his child- 
hood ; otherwise, a nature so benevolent, gener- 
ous, and loving would be liable to prodigality. 
There is an evident diffidence and want of as 
surance here, and he would shrink from contact 
with the tumult and clamor of active life, and seek 
the more quiet—even though more obscure path ; 
but there is ambition, a strong desire to excel, 
and it must be a source of great encouragement 
and joy to know that his efforts are appreciated. 
But it would give him even higher happiness to 
have the approval of his own conscience. 
is a natural cheerfulness and joyousness in his 
nature which would make him good company, 
and the center of attraction among all, did he not 
shrink from being made publicly conspicuous. 
More self-assurance and confidence would give 
him a degree of complacency which is not natu- 
ral to him. Altogether, he is perhaps as free 
from fault as one among millions, the higher and 


more ennobling qualities standing out in bold 
relief, lifting up and eanctifying the man. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Freperic Epwarp Cuvurcu was born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., in May, 1826, We have no particu- 
lars of his early life, but we believe his father was 
a watchmaker, and in his father's shop he no 
doubt first developed the great artistic and me- 
chanical talent which has made him so celebrated. 
Near by, also, was the collection of pictures be- 
longing to Yale College, and which aided in the 
early determination that Frederic should be an 
artist 

In 1845, at the age of nineteen, he was’ placed 
as @ pupil with the celebrated Thomas Cole, then 
living at Catskill. Very soon young Church 
painted pictures good enough to gain admittance 
and sale at the galleries of the Academy of De- 
sign and Art Union, and at that time Mr. Cole 
often said of his pupil ** he has the finest eye in the 
world for drawing.” We find that in 1847 the 
latter institution bought of him a ‘* Scene on Cat- 
skill Creek” and three other pictures; in 1848 a 
view of “Rutland Falls, Vt.;” in 1849 they also 
bought “Above the Clouds — Sunrise,” ‘The 
Plague of Darkness” (this quite in the manner of 
Cole), ** Evening after a Storm,” and other pic- 
tures. In this year, also, Mr. Church was elected 
by the National Academy of Design a full acad- 
emician, an honor seldom if ever accorded to one 
so young. 

In 1850 Mr. Church produced a large twilight 
called “‘ Short Arbiter *twixt Day and Night,” and 
“Ira Mountains, Vt.” In 1851 followed the 
* Deluge,” ** Beacon-Light off Mount Desert” (in 
the Aspinwall cullection), and ‘‘ New England 
Scenery.” These pictures at once placed Mr. 
Church in the foremost rank of American land- 


auction disruption of the Art Union, in December, 
1852, for $1,300, at that time an unprecedented 
price for any landscape painting. This picture is 
well known, and retains position as one of the 
best effurts of the artist, and is now in the fine 
collection of Robert Olyphant, Esq. 


About this time, also, views of ‘‘ West Rock,” 
near New Haven, and in 1853 the “ Natural 
Bridge, Va.” (now in collection of Cyrus Field, 
Esq ), attracted attention by their extreme fuith- 
fulness. In 1854 he exhibited ‘‘ A Country Home” 
and a “New England Lake.” Tis year Mr. 
Church visited the mountains of New Grenada, 


| South America, and in the Academy exhibition of 


There | 


1855 was the “ Cordilleras—Sunrise” (in posses- 
sion of Jonathan Sturgess, Esq.), ‘‘ Tamaca 
Palms,” “‘ La Magdelena,” and the *‘ Falls of Te 
quendama” (possession of Cyrus Field, Esq.), a 
single sheet of water falling eight hundred feet 
perpendicularly into a rocky amphitheater. His 
views of the great mountain chain of New Gren- 
ada were among the first exhibited in this coun- 
try, and the gorgeousness of color with which they 
were suffused, and the careful elaboration be- 


| stowed upon every object attracted universal at- 
| tention. 


In 1857 the artist made a second visit to South 
America, and also painted his famous view of 
‘* Niagara” (now in the possession of John Taylor 
Jobnston, Esq.). This work is so well known that 
it needs no description here. It has been pro- 
nounced, both in this country and England, where 
it was extensively exhibited and admired, the best 
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representation ever painted. Ruskin bestowed 
upon it the highest praise, and, to use the words 
of the English critics, “In the rush of waters and 
the fine atmospheric effects it realized the idea of 
sound as well as motion.” This picture has done 
more than any other of its class to impress Euro. 
peans with a knowledge and appreciation of Amer- 
iean art. 

At the exhibition of 1857 Mr. Church exhibited 
an *- Autumn,” a ** View on the Magdelena River,” 
and the “Andes of Equador” (possession of W. 
H. Orsborn, Esq_), one of his most important South 
American subjects, certainly the finest in color 
among them. . 

The years 1858 and 1859 were principally spent 
upon the “ Heart of the Andes,” the most exten. 
sively Known of any of Mr. Church’s pictures, 
having been” exhibited throughout this country 
and in England, where it was beautifully engraved. 
The lamented Winthrop made it the subject of an 
elaborate essay of fifty pages, concluding thus; 

‘** The Heart of the Andes’ is in itself an edu- 
cation in art. No truer, worthier effort has ever 
been made to guide the world to feel, to compre- 
hend, and to love the fairest and the sublimest 
scenes of nature. It opens to us in these ardent 
ages a new earth more glorious than any we have 
known. What beauty can do to exalt mankind is 
as yet only the dream of a few, but must some 
time become the reality of all. Toward this re- 
sult Mr. Church offers here a masterpiece, the 
largess of his bountiful genius. Men are better 
and nobler when they are uplifted by such sub- 
lime visions, and the human sympathies stirred 
by such revelations of the Divine can not die; 
they are immortal echoes and they 

° roll frem soul to soul, 
And grow for ever!” 

W. T. Blodgett, Esq., is now the owner of this 
celebrated picture. 

As a lighter labor, Mr. Church also painted a 
small picture (8x14 inches), for a benevolent pur- 
pose—* A Morning in the Tropics”—which was 
sold at the auction for $555, the largest price ever 
paid in America for so small a landscape. The 
subject is well known by the engraving published 
by Goupil. 

In 1860 Mr. Church, painted for W. T. Walters, 
Esq., of Baltimore, the ‘‘ Twilight in the Wilder- 
ness,” the largest, as it is undoubtedly the finest, 
of all the many evening effects from his pencil. 
These subjects were his carliest efforts, and many 
critics consider therein his greatest [power lies. 

One writing on this picture says: 

«In the drawing of ciouds, in the expression of 
space, in the infinite and mysterious beauty of the 
sky, flushed with its indescribable colors, Mr. 
Church stands pre-eminent. No matter what the 
sign which God hangs out in the evening light— 
whether it is the dark and lurid storm-king riding 
through the heavens on his cloud-chariots, or 
whether Queen Mab floats in an airy fleck of gold 
across the azure space, Mr. Charch is alike equal 
to the task of fixing the transient phenomena upon 
his canvas. Not only does he give you the form, 
color, and space, but he gives you the quality of 








atmospheric appearances, as distinct from the wet 
quality of water, or the hard quality of rocks and 
clouds, those messengers of heaven, those myste- 
ries between heaven and our philosophy, those 
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symbols from the unseen that tear in maddening 


fury, or lazily sleep over the far-distant horizon, | 
| outside of his own door-yard for a subject. He 
| went to South America, and grappled with its 


or spread over the blue zenith, are the mute signs 
of God which Mr. Church renders as no other ar- 
tist in this country.” 


“The Iceberg off the Coast of Labrador” was | 
produced in 1861, from sketches made in the sum- | 
mer of 1859, when the artist chartered a small | 
schooner, and cruised among the ice islands. The | 
picture is too well known to need further comment. | 
It is now in London, and has drawn from the press | 
there unanimous praise. The London Times had 
| search, which always results in something differ- 


a lengthy and most complimentary notice, from 
which we extract a short portion : 


“The picture is treated with the utmost subtil- | 
ty and delicacy both of form and color, and brings | 


the weird and wondrous ice-world most vividly 
and impressively before the spectator. Mr. 
Church’s power of painting light and water is 
peculiar to him. No better example can be de- 
sired of both combined than in the glimpse of 
green water seen through the cleft in the ice on 
the left, just at the base of the ice-cliff. 

“The picture altogether is a noble example of 
that application of the landscape-painter's art to 
the rendering of grand, beautiful, and unfamiliar 
aspects of nature, only accessible at great cost of 
fatigue and exposure, and even at peril of life and 
limb, which seems to be one of the walks in which 
this branch of the art is destined to achieve new 
triumphs in our time. All who can honor and 
appreciate the art in this new and ardaous devel- 
opment of it should see Mr. Church’s great pic- 
ture. It is intended to be reproduced, we believe, 
in chromo-lithography by Messrs. Day.” 

The London rt Journal for September con- 
cludes an article of five columns thus: 

‘* He is far more Turneresque in his gifts than 
any other landscape-painter, with a deeper and 
more delicate fervor in his pursuit of the grand 
and beautiful in nature than we have been accus- 
tomed to look for in recent works, and with an 


’ artistic refinement all the more remarkable, inas- 


much as it has been unaided by any considerable 
acquaintance with the finest models of the art of 
painting, he having never yet visited Europe. So 
far as our living painters are concerned, he has 
far more to teach than to learn. That our exist- 
ing painters may derive a well-timed lesson and 
generous incentives from the present picture we 
do not doubt, and we only hope that they'will give 


it their candid, careful, and sympathetic attention, | 


- both for the sake of the painter and themselves.” 


The work of 1862 was a picture seven feet long | 


for Jas. Lenox, Esq., of the volcano of ‘* Cotopaxi,”’ 


exhibited last season at Goupil’s, and is one of his | 


finest works. Last winter came the very effective 
sunset, ‘‘ Coast of Mt. Desert, Me,” and which 
was exhibited in the spring at the Academy, and 
is now in the gallery of M. O. Roberts, Esq. 
And now Mr. Church has in progress a canvas of 
the size of “* Cotopaxi,” for Samuel Hallett, Esq., 
the banker, and “ Chimborazo”’ promises to ele- 
vate in the world of art still higher the name of 
Mr. Church 

We deem it entirely unnecessary to describe the 
technical and petuliar merits of pictures so well 
known as those by this artist, and as this article 
is not intended to be a critical analysis of his 
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genius, we will close, remarking that Mr. Church 
has had the courage to open a new field and go 


splendors and sublimities, and thus took away 
from American art the reproach of littleness of 
aim. 

Again, Mr. Church bas originality. He seldom 
repeats himself. Standing before the ‘ Andes of 
Equador,” or the “ Niagara,” or “The Heart of 
the Andes,” or the “Icebergs,” or “ Twilight in 
the Wilderness,” we recognize an indefatigable re- 


en’. Mr. Church is various, because he is a close 
student and never fails to profit by his observa- 
tions of nature. 
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TRAINING OF GIRLS. 
MENTALITY VS. VITALITY. 
* “T wave finished my education,” has been said 
by many a young lady fresh from the boarding- 
school ; and, indeed, so restricted were the ideas 
of an education which had been impressed on her 
mind, that she felt contented with the culture she 
had acquired, and she put forth efforts for no 
more—salisfied to hang up her framed diploma 
in a safe yet conspicuous place, and to use the 
smattering of learning which her brief years and 
superficial instruction had afforded. One might 
as well expect to raise giant oaks or imperial ce- 
dars in flower-pots as to look for great and noble 
lives with such stinted notions of education. 
THE S—XES BLENDED. 

If the education of woman were not constrained 
and artificial, she would stand forth in all the 
plenitude of her rights individualized, not isolated 
or independent, as some modera advocates of 
“ woman’s rights” have unwisely tanght, nor a 
mere cipher, silent drudge, or slave of her super- 
cilious lord ; but, like one of the strings of a well- 
tuned harp, a prime necessity of social harmony. 
Christianity was the dawn of woman’s emancipa- 
tion from that mute serfdom imposed on her by 
pagan ages; and now under the best culture 
which the best civilizatien has awarded her she 
does not occupy, comprehensively, in any com- 
munity, a position equal to the talents and moral 
forces with which the Creator has endowed her. 
Ne theory, no training can educate the masculine 
and feminine minds to occwpy the same plane or 
to flow in precisely the same channel, nor would 
it be desirable if it were possible. The duties as 
well as the tastes of the sexes are not identical ; 
but if properly developed, the difference which 
nature has implanted will produce harmony, as 
the bass and treble strings of an instrument en- 
rich the music by combination, each freely con- 
tributing all it is to the common stock and 
enhancing the quality as well as the quantity of 


sound. 
MASCULINE WOMEN. 


The few women who persist in the study of 
logic and mathematics are those whose inherit- 
ance of masculine qualities leads them to break 
away from the more feminine channels, and to 
bear these acquirements in a manner bold, and, 
perhaps, offensive to man’s self-love. Hence he 
usually regards a “strong-minded woman” with 
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aversion. Only the daring animal leaps the in- 
closure that still retains the common herd ; and 
we should not be surprised if those women who 
have the courage and the inherent strength to 
defy custom and scale the impediments of usage, 
should use their liberty in an extravagant man- 
ner. As woman is now generally educated, her 
freedom and her career resemble far more the 
dead level of a canal—the monotony of which is 
relieved only by well-adjusted and carefully- 
guarded locks—than the sweeping river that flows 
freely along i's wooded shores or flowery banks, 
roaring at will over cascades at the mourtain’s 
base, dancing onward in the sunlight, or reposing 
in beauty under the placid beams of the harvest 
moon. 
GIRLHOOD RESTRAINTS. 

First, then, the body needs education, for the 
lack of which physical and mental ills innumera- 
ble exist. We shall not now stop to discuss, at 
length, the laws of bodily nutrition, but simply 
remark that highly-seasoned food, with tea and 
coffee, are doing destructive work on the health 
of woman. It is no small item to regulate the ap- 
petite and dietetic habits of the young, in order 
that the highest degree of health may be secured ; 
and that dyspepsia from the use of stimulating 
and concentrated food, and shattered nerves from 
the effects of narcotics, may be avoided. We call 
attention to another, and much neglected branch 
of female education necessary to physical devel- 
opment, including air, exercise, and pleasant and 
useful employment. Why is it that our young 
girls are as nimble of foot, as ample in breath, 
as capable of enduring fatigue, and as fond of 
romping over hill and plain as boys of equal age, 
if nature has made such vast differences in their 
physical capacities and taste for such exercises as 
we see so firmly established a few years later in 
life? Except in the wildest of rural districts 
girls are trained from the cradle to remember 
that they are “girls.” They must walk, sit, 
speak, laugh, and live in a particular way, not 
because they are immortal, responsible human 
beings, but because they are girls. Thus all natu- 
ralness and freedom are driven out of them by 
this interminable reminder of their girlhood. In 
present fashionable society, a girl, as she ap- 
proaches womanhood, is expected to lay aside all 
vigorous physical effort, to walk in a restrained, 
mincing manner, with arms and hands motion- 
less; to dress in such a manner as to cramp the 
lungs and other vital organs, and to restrain the 
free action of the muscles of the entire trunk. 
She is expected to avoid everything in the way of 
industry, that can by any possibility harden the 
hands or develop the muscles, or send the blood 
bounding with a bealthful vigor throngh the sys- 
tem. Add to this, confirmed sedentary habits, 
delicate needlework, reading exciting books and 
keeping late hours, and if we see them with small 
waists, narrow chests, attenuated muscles, pale 
cheeks, colorless lips, sharp faces, nervous irrita- 
bility, head-ache, dyspepsia, and consumption, it 
is only what might be expected from such an 
erroneous system of training and education. To 
the physiologist it would appear miraculous if it 
were otherwise. How different is this every-day 
picture from that of their earlier years, when 
fashion did not deem it necessary to mar nature’s 
work by such artificial habits and appliances! 
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The little girl driving her hoop, or jumping the 
rope in the open air, or rambling for flowers or 
berries on the rugged hill-side, without dreaming 
of fashion or restrictive propriety, is such a con- 
trast in appearance, as well as in health and 
stamina, to the fashion-bleached lady, which by 
false education she is destined in due time to be- 
come, that nature, though charmed by the child, 
would disown the woman. 


CAUSES OF INVALID WOMEN. 

The public sentiment is, we think, grossly at 
fault on the subject of the physical education of 
females. The false idea that they must be shut 
up in heated apartments bidly ventilated, re- 
clining on sofas or lounging in easy-chairs ; that 
they must do nothing but fancy work, and never 
walk vigorously in the bracing breezes ; but, on 
the contrary, to be respectable and fashionable, 
they must dress in such a manner as to restrain 
all freedom of motion, and thereby lose all the 
natural advantages of exercise; that they may 
attend balls and parties in mid-winter with arms 
and necks bare, and after dancing in heated 
rooms till near morning are permitted to go forth 
in the frosty air to their homes, to obtain, in cold 
rooms, such fevered and untimely sleep as may 
be possible. With habits such as these, can we 
wonder that we have a nation of invalid women ? 
If this is a picture of the life of the wealthy and 
fashionable, there are, on the other hand, thou- 
sands of the poor who toil with the needle six- 
teen hours a day in small rooms, merely to sus- 
stain life, who have been so educated by public 
sentiment as to deem it a disgrace to pursue, 
instead, the healthful avocation of housework. 


ENGLISH WOMEN. 

In this country sound health is the exception 
among women, unsoundneass the rule. In Eng- 
land health is the rule, as all know who have 
visited that country, and as all may infer who 
will observe the immigrants from her shores— 
not the laboring classes merely, but the wealthy, 
the educated, and the refined. They have red 
cheeks, full chests, stout muscles, energy of ac- 
tion, fine health, and a good appetite. The rea- 
son is, they exercise much in the open air, and 
dress in a manner adapted to that exercise. An 
English woman of education and refinement thinks 
nothing of walking six miles, or of riding on 
horseback twenty. A celebrated American jour- 
nalist, writing of the habits of the women of Eng- 
land, remarks : 

LONG WALKS. 

“I remember once being at William and Mary 
Howitt’s, when some one proposed that we should 
make a little family visit to Epping Forest, dis- 
tant some four or five miles. The thought never 
entered my head that they proposed going on 
foot. As we crossed the threshold of the door, I 
was expecting the next moment to help the two 
ladies makfhg our party into the carriage ; but I 
saw no carriage; and when I asked where was 
the carriage? I got for a reply, ‘ We are going on 
foot, of course.’ And so we walked all the way 
there, and rambled all the day long over the 
beautiful forest, and at night walked back to 
‘The Elms.’ I kept looking at the ladies while 
we were returning, expecting to see them faint 
away ; and finally, I ventured very quietly to ask 
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one of them, ‘ Are you not very tired?” I gotfor | 


a reply a merry ringing laugh and a ‘To be sure 
not; I could walk half a dozen miles farther 
yet!’ When I got home, I was so fatigued as to 
be unable to stand without great pain and 
trouble, and was obliged to acknowledge that 
the English ladies were my superiors in physical 
powers of endurance. I saw at once the secret 
of their glorious health, their buoyancy and flow 
of spirits. It was their habits of exercise out of 
doors. 

‘I was once conversiog with an English lady 


| who was near eighty years old—the mother of a 


distinguished writer—upon this capital habit of 
walking which the ladies of England have, when 
she broke forth with, ‘ When I was a young wom- 
an, and in the country, I used to walk ten miles 
to church on a Sunday morning, and back again 
after service.’ 

WOMAN IN THE GARDEN. 

** Another cause of the brilliant health of En- 
glish women is their natural love of horticulture. 
An English lady is at home in her garden, among 
the flowers, and I know of no more beautiful sight 


in the world than that of a fair, open-browed, 
rosy-cheeked woman among @ garden full of flow- 





ers. Talk of your merry creatures in hot draw- 
ing-rooms, ‘by the light of the chandeliers,’ to 
the marines! Here is beauty from God’s own 
hand and nature's; here are human flowers and 
those of nature blooming together.” 

EFFECTS OF CLIMATE. 

Our American climate, we are aware, is dryer 
and hotter than that of England, and much 
more conducive to mental activity and nervous 
excitement, and, as a consequence, somewhat less 
favorable to the expansion and health of the 
physical organization ; but there is ten times more 
difference in our actual condition, in these re- 
spects, than the difference of climate will account 
for. Our men, descendants of the English only 
three or four generations back, have relatively 
more bone, and dryer and harder muscle, more 
sprightliness of mind and activity of body, and in 
advanced life have less of that corpereal round- 
ness and youthfulness of appearance than are seen 
in the English ; but the difference is by no means 
so great between the men of the mother country 
and this as that existing between the women. As 
we are largely descended from British and Ger- 
man ancestry, we ought, at least, to inherit in 
some good degree the health and robustness of con- 
stitution so pre-eminently belonging to those na- 
tions. 

HABITS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

To this statement it may be responded, that 
many of the English, Irish, and German women 
work in the fields like the men, and that their ro- 
bustness and endurance thus acquired is but 
& species of masculine coarseness incompatible 
with intellectual culture and refinement of feel- 
ing which no woman in America should be ex- 
pected to imitate even for so great a boon as 
health. If this were the only means of acquiring 
or of developing and retaining the native health 
and vigor of woman, we might, perhaps, justly 
claim that so valuable an acquisition is richly 
worth the cost. But while we aver that this par- 
ticular course is not the only one open by which 
woman may acquire bodily health and vigor; that 








other more ladylike, yet useful, occupations are 
open to all, and equally valuable as affecting 
health, we beg to cite the health and vigor of the 
British Queen, which was not obtained by labor 
in the harvest-field. Her health has been the 
subject of care, not of the hot-house order, but on 
horseback galloping over the fields, or walking for 
hours, and by calisthenics and other equally ap. 
propriate means. Her large and healthy family 
is an evidence that her full cheeks, rounded arm, 
and plumpness of figure are not counterfeit indi. 
ces of constitution and well-preserved vital power. 
True, she has the wealth of the British empire to 
procure for her the leisure and the means for such 
exercises and regimen, together with the wisdom 
of the most talented and learned physicians to 
prescribe and direct them. The expenditure of 
such wealth and wisdom, with such valuable re- 
sul‘s, should not be lost as an example to our 
countrywomen who have wealth and who ought to 
value their lives enough to sacrifice as much time, 
money, and effort to preserve their health and 
happiness as they now do to endure sickness, pay 
physicians, and be miserable. 
THE GREAT MIDDLE CLASS. 

If the wealthy will not be wise and for the sake 

of health rise above their repugnance to perform 


| any exercises that seem like work, we may appeal 





to the great middle class, for it is this large class 
that makes up the majority of society and sways 





the destiny of mankind in America. To this class | 
we say, useful and pleasurable exercise, indoor and | 


in the open air, is within your reach. The mod- 
ern light gymnastics can be introduced into pub- 
lic schools, female seminaries, and families. More- 
over, you pay strong and healthy servants—and 
they are healthy and strong because they work— 
to do all your household duties that have in them 
any health-invigorating labor, while you daintily 
creep about and dust parlor trinkets with gloves 
on, attend to birds or a few house-plan‘s, or con- 
fine yourselves to needlework or other sedentary 
occupations. When you go abroad, as an apology 
for exercise, it is with thin shoes, with some parts 
of the person over-clad and other parts exposed ; 
and such walking is so demure, restrained, and 
artificial, as to serve no valuable purpose as & 
means of healthy exercise and development. Do 
you reside in the country, or in a rural city, where 
you can have a garden? let your own hands cul- 
tivate it in the main. In the house divide between 
yourselves and your servants the health-giving 
effort required to wash, iron, sweep, etc., that you 
may share with your servants their health. and 
also divide with them the drudgery of needlework, 
that you may escape the debilitating effects of 
constant application to sedentary pursuits. 
SEDENTARY AND LABORIOUS PERSONS. 

The luxury of rest and leisure are rarely or 
never known to persons wholly devoted to light 
and sedentary occupations. The toiler, when he 
becomes wearied with labor, would gladly ex- 
change it for one hour's rest at the tailor’s or 
watchmaker’s work, constant application to which 
is sending them to untimely graves; and the lat- 
ter, by engaging for several hours each day in 
some manly avocation, like working in a garden or 
sawing wood, could return to his sedentary pur- 
suit asa pastime. Will not the same law apply 
with equal force to woman’s domestic sphere ? 
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EARLY HABITS OF GIRLS. 
In childhood and youth, girls appear to be as 
healthy, hardy, and capable of enduring fatigue 
as boys, because nature has kindly endowed them 
with equal constitutional power to perform the du- 
ties of life. Then they run and romp in the open 
air, and thus secure breath by obeying the prompt- 
ings of unsophisticated nature. Yet when these 
children are matured, the men are much more 
healthy than the women. Take the families of 
the merchants and business men—not the purse- 
proud nabob on the one hand, nor the mere delver 
on the other—and how stands the matter? The 
men are active, industrious, accustomed to a good 
degree of bodily exertion; they are busy with 
bales and boxes, among draymen and porters ; 
they are driving about the streets and wharves, 
managing their affairs, their minds as well as their 
bodies being fully employed all day, and they go 
home with a keen and well-earned appetite ; while 
their wives and daughters, standing of course on 
the same platform of respectability, have dragged 
through the wearisome hours of the day in listless 
idleness or sedentary pursuits, and they approach 
the table without an appetite, spurning the repast 
which other hands have prepared, and in answer 
to inquiries as to their health, they fill their 
anxious husband’s or father’s ears with com- 
plaints of a thousand ills, to obviate which large 
doctor’s bill and expensive trips to watering- 
places are incurred, but with little permanent 
benefit. Poor creatures! they have not been prop- 
erly educated. Many masters have been employed 
to educate the mind, but the culture of the body 
has been considered of little moment, and it has 
therefore been neglected. 
FASHION FORBIDS FEMALE EXERTION. 
Fashion would toss its brainless head and pout 
its contemptuous lips at the idea of useful toil for 
the wife and daughters of a wealthy merchant or 
manufacturer ; but that same fickle goddess has 
not the slightest objection tu the father and the 
son going into the store or manufactory and la- 
boring all day earnestly among goods or machine- 
ry, which for them is all very well and quite re- 
spectale ; but she denies to the daughter any part 
in household affairs, because it is vulgar and dis- 
reputable fora lady to work, and consigns her to 
the practice of music, drawing, and ornamental 
needlework, and they are dying for lack of some- 
thing to do, and they don’t know it. What matters 
it if the son’s hands de hard, his chest and muscles 
brawny, his face browned by the sun and wind, 
and with these firm health? but the daughter 
must be slim, fragile, pale, aud delicate, with 
small, soft, white hands to be worthy to rank with 
the sons of merchants who are every day employed 
just like her brother, and with like results. Wom- 
en are as good as men—Nature has not said they 
are better—and they have a right to all the ad- 
vantages which good health affords, and to all the 
means for obtaining it in a natural way. If work 
is the parent of health, that fashion which would 
deprive her of it is a curse. 
ut our patience wanes in the examination of 
the mapy errors of female education as it relates 
to the body, and our views on her mental training 
must be deferred to another number. 


_ OS eo 


Persons wko congregate in the bar-rooms of 
drinking saloons, tap-rooms, and hotels may be 
appropriately styled “ Bar-barians.” 








PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Now that the cool season has set in, when the 
evenings are long, our people, young and old, of 
both sexes, will cast about to determine in what 
way they can most profitably occupy their leisure 
hours. Some will spend mueh of their time in 
reading useful bouks, others will read fiction, 
flashy papers, with bloody murder stories. Some 
will spend their evenings in religious meetings, 
attending lectures, in charitable visits to the poor, 
and ig making home happy. Others will loiter 
about the tavern, in drinking saloons, smoking 
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rooms, theaters, gambling dens, dance-houses, | 


cock fights, and other similar resorts, where man’s 
morals are not improved, but where health will 
be lost, money squandered, and the moral char- 
acter debased. Some, especially young people, 
will form sewing circles, singing schools, debating 


societies, reading classes, or literary societies, | 
| penses and to carry ivto effect the objects of this Society. 


where they meet once or twice a week for instruc- 
tion, entertainment, and mutual improvement. 
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medicine ; to correct misrepresentations respecting the 
i , and to ken a more extended and lively inter- 
est in ite cultivation. 





ARTIOLE IL. 

Section 1.—The Officers of this Society shall consist of 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and a 
Board of three Trustees, wo shall be elected aunually. 

Sxrotion 2.—This Soc ety shall have power to determine 
the duties of its officers, and the duration «f their terms 
of « flice. 

ARTIOLE II. 

Srotion 1.—The Society muy admit to membership any 
individual of good morai cnaracter, on being recommend- 
ed (in writing) by a mombrr of the Soctety. 

Sxcrion 2.—Applicat uns for membership must be made 
at the monthly or se:ui-monthly meeting. 

Sxotion 8.—Any p rs us, on being elected, and taking 
their seats as members of this Society, shall sign the Con- 


| stitution and By-Laws, aud pay to the Treasurer the sum 


And to this latter class we are happy to add | 


phrenological societies. Not only in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other large cities, are 
public lectures given annually on this and kin- 
dred subjects, but societies are organized, prop- 
erly officered, and well-conducted. And it would 
be well, yea, very well, if such a society were 
formed in every school district throughout the 
whole country. It would call out an amount 
of latent talent which would otherwise remain 
dormant, that would quite surprise most behold- 
ers. And what topic more fruitful for discussion, 
what subject so interesting as that of Man? 
Dissect him, take him to pieces; see how “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully” he is made! What 
capacities for good! What powers for evil! 
Learn what is a right use of all the faculties—and 
what a perversion. Who is excessively devel- 
oped in this, and who deficient in that. Why is 
this boy, or man, belligerent, pugnacious, and 
rebellious ; and why that one docile, tame, and 
inert? This one devotional, trusting, and kind? 
That one skeptical, doubting, and unkind? In 
short, learn to read character on scientific prin- 
ciples. What scope is there here for study, in- 
vestigation, and debate. No audience ever went 
to sleep when Man was being discussed. Nor are 
ladies less interested than men in these meetings. 
Indeed, it calls out, sharpens up, and gives spirit 
and vivacity to all. 

In anticipation of the numerous applications 
which are usually sent us for instruction as 
how to organize and to conduct these societies, 
we append a Constitution and By-Laws, which 
will best serve the purpose. And we shall be 
most happy, always, to render any assistance in 
our power to render such societies both pleasant 
and profitable to all concerned. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ABTICLE I. 


Szotion 1.—This Association shall be called the 
PHRENOLOGICAL Soorery, 

Szction 2.—The object of this Society shall be the ad- 
vancement of the science of Phrenology, and the promo- 
tion of intercourse among Phrenologists, by meetings for 
the reading of papers, the exhibition of casts, busts, and 
other illustrative specimens, and by discussions and in- 
vestigations ; to point out the importance of Phrenology 
agshe true philosophy of mind, and its several applica- 
tions in education, self-improvement, jurisprudence, and 











of —— —— as an init ation fee. Hg 

Szotron 4.—Five members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of busi:ess. 

Section 5.—The Society shall have power to levy such 
coutributions as may be seemed necessary tw defray ex- 


Section 6.—Any men:ber of this Society may be ex- 
pelled by a vote of a w»jority of all its members. 

Sxction 7.—This Cons:.ution, or any clause thereof, 
shall not be abolished, aitere.|, or amended, except by a 
vote of two thirds of ail the members. 


BY-LAWS. 
1.—The stated meeting: of the Society shall be held on 
of every montb, or more or less frequently, as the 
Society may, at its anuual meeting, direct 

IL—The election of Officers shall be annually, on the 
first Tuesday of January, and by ballot ; a majority elect- 
ing, and in case of a tie, the presiding officer shall give the 
casting vote. 

I1I1.—It shall be the du'y of the President to preside at 
each meeting, preserve order, regulate the debates, de- 
cide all questions of order, and propose questions fur dis- 
cussion, in case no questiva is befure the meeting. 

IV.—The President, with the concurrence of the Vice- 
President, shall have power to call special meetings of 
the Society, by giviog due notice thereof. 

V.—It shall be the duty of the President, and in case of 
his absence, the presiding officer, at each stated meeting 
of the Society, to appoint some member whose duty it 
shall be, at the next -u ceeding meeting, t+ read a paper 
on Pureno.Loey, Paysiorocy, Puys1oenomy, or some of 
the NATURAL soIENcEs. It shall also be the duty of the 
President, at the expiration of his term of effice, to present 
to the Association a 8) nopsis of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety during his term of office. 

VI.—It shalt be the duty of the Vice-President, in the 
absence of the President, to perform his duties; and in 
case of the absence of both, a President pro tem, shall be 
chosen, whose duties fur the time being shall be those of 
the President. 

VIL.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a 
record of the proceedings of euch meeting; to read the 
proceedings of the preceding meeting ; give notice to all 
the members of each meeting ; and a'l the names of each 
as they may be admitted, and keep and preserve all rec- 
ords and documents belonging to the Society. 

VIIL.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep a 
regular and correct account of monetary matters apper- 
taining to the Society ; to collect all moneys due the Soci- 
ety by members or otherwise ; to pay all orders signed by 
the Pre-ident; and further, it shall be his duty, at the 
expiration of his term of office, to present the Society a 
written report of ail his actings and doings ia his official 
capacity. 

1X.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to write and 
answer all letiers and communications om behalf of the 
Society. 

X.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees, upon 
order of the Society, to report, from time to time, the char- 
acter and cost of such books, casts, and busts, and other 
matters as they may deem desirable for the Society. It 
shall a'so be their duty to provide 4 room, and have it 
suitably furnished for the meetings of the Society. 

XL—Any person porsessing the requisite qualifications, 
and complying with the provisions of the Constitution, 
may become a member of this Society, by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present. 
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XII.—Any person of eminence in either of the profes- 


sions, or who is a member of any learned or scientific | 


body, may, by a vote of two thirds of the members pre- 
sent, be admitted to honorary membership. 

XITI.—It shall require a vote of two thirds of all the 
members to alter or amend the above By-Laws. 

In conclusion, we may state, that large num- 
bers, with which to commence, are not necessary. 
Let five, six, or more, who are interested and 
agreed, commence the work, putting the “right 
man ia the right place,” and then proceed to in- 
vite the public to participate in these meetings, 
which should be held as often as once or twice a 
week during the lecturing season. Depend upon 
it, if well conducted, they will prove most in- 
teresting, instructive, and profitable. Reader, 
try it, form a phrenological society in your own 
neighborhood, and report progress through this 
JOURNAL. 

A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


Eaca mother is a historian. She writes not 
the history of empires or of nations on paper, 
but she writes her own history on the imperisha- 
ble mind of her child. That tablet and that 
history will remain indelible when time shall be 
no more. That history each mother will meet 
again, and read with eternal joy or unutterable 
grief. in the coming ages of eternity. The 
thought should weigh on the mind of every 
mother, and render her deeply circumspect, and 
prayerful, and faithful in her solemn work of 
training up her children for heaven and immor. 
tality. 

The minds of children are very susceptible and 
easily impressed. A word, a look, a frown may 
engrave an impression on the mind of a child 
which no lapse of time can efface or wash out. 
You walk along the sea shore when the tide is 
out, and you form characters, or write words or 
names in the smooth, white sand which is spread 
out so clear and beautiful at your feet, according 
as your fancy may dictate; but the returning 
tide shall in a few hours wash out and efface for- 
ever all that you have written. Not so the lines 
and characters of truth or error which your con- 
duct imprints on the mind of your child. There 

ou write impressions for the everlasting good or 
ill of your child, which neither the floods nor the 
storms of the earth can wash out, nor death’s 
cold fingers erase, nor the slow moving ages of 
eternity obliterate. How careful, then, should 
each mother be of her treatment of her child! 
How prayerful, and how serious, and how earnest 
to write the eternal truths of God on his mind, 
those truths which shall be his guide and teacher 
when her voice shall be silent in death, and her 
lips no longer move in prayer in his behalf, in 
commending her dear child to her covenant 
God ! 


a oe 


An Ossotent Sox.—A boy was tempted by 
some of his companions to pluck some ripe cher- 
ries from a tree his father had forbidden him to 
touch. 


“ You need not be afraid,” said they, “for if 
your father should find out you had taken them, 
he is so kind he would not hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason,” replied the boy, 
“why I should not touch them. It is true my 
father may not hurt me; yet my disobedience, I 
know, weuld hurt my father, and that would be 
worse to me than anything else.” 

Was not this an excellent reason? 





Poetry. 


APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. 

[A correspondent sends us a bit of old poetry, showing 
the supposed application of Phrenology to the selection 
of matrimonial companions. Since the days of Gall and 
Spurzheim, we, who are devoted to the investigation of 
human character, take the entire person into account in 
forming an opinion, and not, as is here implied, the skull 
or head alone. But read the poem.] 





Away with ali doubt and misgiving, . 
Now lovers must woo by the book— 
There's an end to all trick and deceiving, 
No man can be caught by a look. 
Bright eyes or a love-breeding dimple 
No longer their witchery fling: 
That lover indeed must be simple 
Who yields to so silly a thing. 


No more need we fly the bright glances 
Whence Cupid shot arrows of yore: 
To skulls let us limit our fancies, 
And love by the bumps we explore ! 
Ob, now we can tell in a minute 
What fate will be ours when we wed: 
The heart has no passion within it 
That is not engraved on the head. 


The first time I studied the science 
With Jane, and I can not tell how, 
’Twas not till the eve of alliance 
I caught the first glimpse of her brow. 
Causality finely expanding, 
The largest, I happened to see ; 
Such argument’s far too commanding, 
Thought I, to be practiced on me. 


Then Nancy came next, and each feature 
As mild as an angel’s appears ; 
I ventured, the sweet little creature, 
To take a peep over her ears: 
Destructiveness, terrible omen, 
Most vilely developed did lie! 
(Though perhaps it is common in women, 
And hearts may be all they destroy.) 


The organ of Speech was in Fanny ; 
I shuddered—’twas terrible etrong ! 
Then fied, for I'd rather that any 
Than that to my wife should belong. 
Locality, slily betraying 
In Helen a passion to roam, 
Spoke such predilection for straying— 
Thought I—she’ll be never at home. 


At length ’twas my lot to discover 
The finest of skulls, I believe, 
To please or to puzzie a lover, 
That Spurzheim or Gall could conceive. 
*T would take a whole age to decipher 
The bumps upon Emily’s head ; 
So I said, I will settle for life here, 
And stu:ly them—after I wed. 


Se oOo 


Jupveine Wrrnovut Know.epce.- The West- 
fleld Newsletter, whose editor, Mr. Burt, is a “ veteran” 
pbrenologist, hss the following significant paragraph : 

The Palmer Journal makes sport of our prediction of 
the final triumph of the Federal army because it is besed, 
in part, on the large amount of brain in that part of Gen- 
eral Halleck’s head which phi ts claim gives the 
ability to plan and reason, From the tenor of the remarks 
of the editor of the Journal, we infer that he coes not be- 
eve Phrenology to bea trae science. If he judges of its 
truth or falsity without knowledge, then he is not wise, for 
men of superior ability seldom condemn what they do not 
unders' . Itis a peculiarity of some men to ridicule 
subjects which they can not overthrow by reason. 

It is claimed by some that “ one man hasas good a right 
to his opinion as another,” while a very essential condition 
to make this claim good is lost sight of, namely, that the 
one should be equally well informed and equally capable 
of judging, in order to make one equally entitled to his 


own epinion. 
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ART ITEMS, 


Wa this month begin our notices of the whereabouts 
and doings of our artists, with a record of such American 
artists as are at present residing abroad. It will be seen 
that we are fast creating a fame for our school of painting 
that will, before long, rival the position obtained in Eu- 
rope for our mechanical genius. In sculpture Powras, 
Story, Crawrorp, and Rooers have long held the high- 
est place among living sculptors. In the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 at London the “ Greek Slave” was universally ac- 
knowledged the finest work in marble, as were the works 
of Story in the recent Great Exposition—1862—elevated 
beyond comparison above the best statues there. The 
“ Oleopatra” and the “ Lybian Sybil” were sold from that 
exhibition for three theusand pounds, or more than fif- 
teen thousand dollars, Patmer has never been abroad, 
and has never sent any of his work to foreign countries; 
but we know that the photographs from the “ Palmer 
Marbles,” which are household words all over our Jand, 
are equally popular in England and France. Indeed, we 
have been told that if the artist had copyrighted only the 
single one of “ Faith,” the profits on the sale of that work 
would have been a fortune, so great a favorite is it, 

Srory has now in his studio a grand colossal statue of 
“ Judith ;” also a colossal figure of “ Saul,” and a seated 
figure of “ Sappho,” with folded hands and expression of 


the utmost despondency. Rixenant, one of our least - 


known but most talented sculptors, is now residing in 
Rome, where he has been for the past.three years. For 
his group of the “ Sleeping Children,” exhibited in New 
York Jast spring, he has received several orders for dupli 
cates from English travelers. One of his finest works is 
a full-length life-size statue of the “ Woman of Samaria.» 
This will be engraved shortly for the London Art Journal. 
Mr. Rixenart is now finishing from the sketches of 
Crawrorp two bronze doors for the new Capitol at Wash- 
ing, D. C. The various panels represent scenes in the 
life of Washington and other incidents in American his- 
tory. 

The day is not far distant, however, when our landscape 
and figure painters will divide with the sculptors the dis- 
tinguished honor they have obtained abroad. 

Crorsry, who for the past seven years has been a resi- 
dent of London, has in no small degree contributed to ele- 
vate the character of American artin England. His large 
picture of “ Autamn on the Hudson” was one of the at- 
tractions in the American department at the Great Exhi- 
bition last year, and his series of views of American 
scenery, painted for and published by Gambart, have 
been exceedingly suceessful. His last work of importance 
was the celebrated scene from “ Richmond Hill,” and 
which was sold for a large price, with other pictures and 
sketches, prior to his departure from London. Mr. Cror- 
sry is now among us again, and we hope permanently, 
although he obtained abroad a high position, both artist- 
ically and socially, as the following extract from a London 
paper will show, and which we, having been welcomed 
at the artist’s bome, can cordially indorse : 

“ During the period of his residence here, Americans in 
London have been more indebted to him for genial and 
elegant hospitalities than to any other American resident 
here, whatever his position or station, private or public. 
Hundreds of Amcricans, some of whom are now at home, 
others in Europe, will long remember the delightfal even- 
ings, with the quiet good taste, »nd the unobtrusive atten- 
tions of the arust and bis wife, at their home near Ken- 
sington Gate. A serious vacancy in the circle of Ameri- 
can residents in London will be made when the author of 
“ autumn on the Hudson” removes his easel, his home, 
and his family to his native land. He will return with an 
enviable and high reputation, one earned by his genius, 
his to, and his perseverance, placing him in the very 
front rank of American artists. 

Cuvron, too, even without the advantages of a fi 

has made the name of American art and scenery 
first proved to the 
English public that we possessed ble of real- 
izing the grandest ecenes in nature. 
Andes” was a new revelation to them, and Mr. 
wus freely accorded a place among the great masters of 
landscape painting. These two pictures were engraved 
io England, and are of course familiar to our readers. Mr. 
Cuvrcn’s splendid picture of the “ Icebergs” is now on 
exhibition in 
articles of high praise published in the p wv 
say was considered the artist's finest work. e append 
the shortest of these encomiums, from the Atheneum, a 
journal not at all inclined to be pleased with either Amer- 
ican art or literature : 





* Mr. Cropsey will have rooms in the city of New York 
during the winter, and will put some of his works upon 
exhibition. 
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“Mr. Cuvron's idea in the choice of subjects—that each 
one shall present an impressive and suygestive incident 
in nature—is an lient one. dep 
is in such subjects as the ‘ Fults of Niagara,’ the ‘ Heart of 
the Andes,’ and the work before us, enoagh to interest the 
student. * * * Mr. Cuvron has been happy in choice of 
a =e for his tatest picture. Niagara is hackneyed ; 
the ‘ Heart of the Andes’ drew its interes: from a know- 

of nature not common po | > a F the 
floaung crystal islands, the terror an miration of ages, 
had saver been eras ae oven moderately skilled 
artists. The theme was, th , striking in itself, -— 
inal, and vailed in mysterious grandeur. The sunlight 
that fulis on the surface of the island \ights it with a pure, 
ice-cold glittering, that, when we look close, shows myri- 
ads of hues, pierces into the purer parts of the mass, 





and seems lost beyond the power of reflection ; elsewhere | 


light bas reached the roofs of caves the sea has worn by 
beating, so that we have it tinging the water in them with 
acolor that makes the emerald look crude. It is green 
fire where thus transmitte! unabsorbed and unreflected. 


Light on the berg is thus blue from reflection of the sky, | 


golden where flashed back to our eyes by the fractured 
and splintered surfaces, and enriched with every hue by 
diverse cir ition, form, and transparency 
We look in wonder at this vast rock of ice, —yo fast 
anchored in the sea, yet with every moment telling its 
tale of dissolution by the wreaths of flying mist, by huge, 
yawning crevices, by the eating sea that lapses fatally at 
the base, has bared caverns, spit long shelves, and made 
deep scars at every poin'.” 





Boveston, in a little over a year’s time, has also made | 


a deep impression upon the Knglisk ‘picture buyers and 
critics. A young a r in their art-world, and 


coming, too, at a time when the whole art wealth of Eng- 


land was placed on view, Mr. Bovestrow sent his very 
smali pictures of the simplest subjects to their exhibitions. 
Their earnest and beautiful ti t i diately at- 





tracted attention, and they were at once sold; and since | 


then Mr. Boventon has been overrun with commissions, 
and we fear that he is lost to us for many years. From 
the Art Journal we clip the following ‘review of a late 
picture by this artist: 

“*Pys-ing into Shade’ (252, by Gro. H. Boverton), 
acapitally painted picture, points a moral. Here are two 
old women saantering arm in arm through an autumn 
wood, touched with the sere and yellow leat, the shadows 
of evening closing around; they are themselves passing 
into life’s twilight and the hours of rest and sleep. This 
suggested symb ‘lism between the natural and the spirit- 
ual worlds, this correspondence between the outwa’ life 
of nature and the inner states of man, lessons of deep 
wisdom and +ources of true try, have yet to be worked 
out by our English artists. Here isa mine as yet almost 
unexplored, olent indeed in riches.” 

The Illustruted London News \hus speats of another of 
Mr. Boventon's efforts : 

“There is ia this liule picture a charm of simple, u»- 
forced naturalness, aud a treetom from grimace, effecta- 
tion, self-consciousness, or effort, really refreshing. True, 


| 


dent of art,there is still at Rome.——Orare, of Pittsburgh, is in Manich, 





| ——Co_man has 


such are rather negative than positive merits ; yet, strange | 


to say, they are very rare among ali but a few of the very 
best of our British painters.” 
Mr. Boventon is at present gathering fresh subjects in 


tor, a pupil of Patwer, has his studio in London, and is 
doing well, we hear. —— Horougtss, the landscape painter, 


where he contemplates remaining several years.—— 
EnernGer is at present in London, where we hear that he 
intends to set up his easel and strive for the good opinion 
gained by other American artists tnere. 

IN AMERICA. 

At home our arttsts ere distributed about the country at 
the various [favorite spots of interest to the landscape 
painter. They there replenish theirjwasted portfolios and 
recuperate their health at the same time. The portrait 
painters generally abstain feom work during the summer, 
although some visit Newport, Saratoga, and other places 
of fashionable resort, where they ply their brushes suc- 
cessfully. We will briefly note the whereabouts of those 
we hear of. Early in October nearly all of the artists will 
be fouod in their studios, and byjthe first of November the 
art seaw n js fairly under way. 

Baker is rusticating on the shores of the Connecticut. 
He will be at his room in New York after October Ist. 
——Brarp, W. H., has been making a tour through the 
White Mountains. ——Brauxp, J as., the elder brother of W. 
H., an artist of long standing in the West, has removed to 
New York. Mr. B. is a portrait, figure, and animal 


| painter, more realistic in the latter branch, however, 


than are the comical renderings of his brother.—— 
Bettows is at Amberst, Mass. We hear he contem- 
plates a series of pictures teaching a moral lesson, in the 
manner of the very popular ones called “ Life’s Day,” and 
which are being prepared for publication. Barstow has 
been at Hillsdale, Columbia Coun'y, N. Y.——Bovrs.ie 
resides perminently at Bethlebem, Pa. He is engaged 
upon two lurge pictures designed for exhibition ian New 
York the coming winter. 

Brerstapt, with Frrzaveu Luptow, as liter:ry chron- 
icler, has been spending the summer on the great plains 


sketching and killiog buffalo. Mr. B. intends visiting | 


the wonderful scenery of California before he revuros. 
—— Brevoorrt has been in the Genesee valley.——Brown, 
J. G., has been sketching backgrounds for his figure pic- 
tures at Gorham. — Brown, G. L., also hes been in the 
same neighborhood.——Bconvext is at bis studio, 806 
Broadway, N. Y.——Osvunon is on bis farm near Oak Hill 
Station, Hudson River, Mr. C. has in ss a view of 
“ Chimborazo,” on a canvas the size of the ‘ Cotopaxi.” 
been at Geneseo, and the latter part of 
the season at Ne ——CasILEAR bas been among his 
old haunts in the White Mountsins.-——Carrenter has 
removed to his new studio over Dechaux’s new color 
store, 653 Broadway.——Crancon has returned from his 
long residence in Paris, and will have his stadio in New 
York the coming winter.——Carrgrty is in town. Mr. 
C. bas bis studio now at 625 Broadway. 

Dartey has been traveling in Massachusetts and New 
England. «ne of his last drawings was called “The 
Spirit of the Times,” the title was excellently carried out 
by a party of boys engared in a soow-bailing fight, em- 


bunkments have been thrown up, and therein is mounted | 





Britany or Normandy, in Frauce. 

Menor is also now resident in London, preparatory to 
an extended tour through the magnificent scenery of [u- 
dia. He exhibited at the last epring exhibition of the 
* British Institution,” and in the present “ Royal Acad- 
emy” exhibition, and his pictures have been well received 
by the critics, as the following, from a recent number of 
the Athena@um, will prove: 

“We have not often seen a landsespe so brilliantly or 
80 artistically painted as Mr. Mienor’s * Lagoon wf Guay- 
aquil’ (595), a sunset effect over a vast marsh, whose wa- 
ters flash in pools as they lie smooth and etill under a sk 
‘that is filed with colored light from the sinkingsun. It is 
easy, with abundance of vermilion and chrome, to paiat 
what may be styled a sensational sumset; but so to treat 
the subject that the coarse attractions of such works shal! 
be left bebind, while the beauty, gleccens, above all, the 
delicate + plendor of natare shall be preserved, is no com- 
mon achievement. That Mr. Mrenor has been successful 
in this none will deny who looks at the manner in which 
he bas treated the sky here, its pale gold burnoshed wi-h 
ineffavle light and rsiog in color above tee sun until the 
earth-mis's cease to be visible and the eye penetrates into 
toe pure blue of the Zenith that is sifdded with cirri 
touched with rose-color, Behind the 
ing band is rising slowly, and by its shadow softening and 
— ne ‘yoo and re bills that lie —_ it. 

cross the front, placed to aid the composition of the pic- 
ture, is a misty purple bar of cloud, The effectiveness 
and originality of this work are not te bedenied. This 
artist shows like ability In a theme the reverse of the lust, 
a snow-piece, ‘A Winter Morning’ (677) snow upon a 
level piece of land, with trees behind. The sky is uray 
+ a we the oe, AE cand Mery ms come. Some 
water ia the foregroun 8 warm color. 
as contrasted with the snow about it.” ; 

Psece is s'ill living, as he has for ten years, at the I.le 
of Wight. His pictures but seldom come America. 


thazetheeven- | 


acannon of stove pipe! Rival flags are flying, and a 
dummy negro—a man of siraw—‘“ the innocent cause,” 
ete., is hanging by bis neck in a very fuavy manner. 
DoranpD, the Jather (almos') of American landscape art, 
plies his pencil with as mach industry and skill as ever. 
Mr. D. has revisited Lake George tnis summer. Dr 
Hass has been along our coast, but is now ia his new 
studio, 15 Tenth § t, New Yors.——Extiorr, during 
the summer, hes been painting temporarily at William- 
son's studio in Montague Place, Brooklyn. 

Furness has been at Concord, Mass., but is now at his 
home, Germantown, Pa. We hear that Mr. F. contem- 
plates taking a stauvio in New York. Fisner is in town, 
at 470 Sroadway.——Guienoux.—Mr. G. has been on the 
sea-coast; also spending some time upon the summit of 
Ms. Washington.—Girrorp has been at the Catskill 
Ciove, Lake George, Mansfield, and the White Mountains, 


| ——Gcy has been sketening about Poughkeepsie; his 


last picture was an illust-ation from the “Culprit Fay,” a 
fairy sailing in a boat made from a tiny shell, a leaf being 
the sail.—_—Gray has been at Lenox, Mass., but mostly at 
his studio; as vice-president of the N. A., he bas duties 
counected with the erection of ther new building corner 
of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue.——Gresgne is 


| at his studi», 806 Broadway.——Hatt has been making 


studies of fruit and flowers at Lenox.——Hakrrt, Jas., has | 
| been at Cayaga Lake, where he made numerous beautiful | 


studies, one of which he is now transferring to a large 
canvas. His large picture of “Moonrise in the Adiron- 
dacks,” already noticed in these columos, bas e@ into 
the gallery of H. B. Cromwell, Esq. —Hart, W., with 
bis pupils bas been among the hills back of Albany.—— 
Havs hus been in hie stadio during the hot season. His 
jarge picture of “ Buffalo Fording the Missouri” will be ex- 
hibited pext winter. 

Hut, J. H. and J. W., have been at Portland and Gor- 


| ham, in the State of M.ine——Huntiveron has been 


One of his recent works was exceed spoken of | 


by the Art Journal—* Holiday” it was called —A wood- 
land stream, where children were g flowers, 
weaving gariands, and sailing boats—a more complicated 
subject than Mr. Pge.e generally paints. 

ftom has been in London for « year, where all of his 
Pictures are bought by the gr: at dealer, Gambart. He 1s 
now in Holland, we believe.——Maysp, of Baltimore, is 
stadying in Paris. Having never been abroad, we look 
for good fruits from his present visit.——H ats, the sculp- 


among the White Mountains and at Bethel, Maine. His 
last work, before leaving town, was a life-size, full-length 
portrait of Mrs. M. O. Roberis, and one of his most suc- 
cessful pictures. —-Hussarp has been at Lake George, 
in company wits Gifford.—Hows has been at Gorham. 
——Hewnessy has been painting in town, but is now at 
Newnervecty Mass. 

Inyess will shortly remove from Medfield, Mass., to 
Engleswood, N. J——Jameson has been at Gorham, but 
will spend the winter in Connecticut. —Jounson, E., has 
visited Long Island and the a ae and 
Antietam.——Jonnson, D., has been near Conway, N. H. 





| is professor of drawin 





with Casilear.——Kensertt has been at Newburgh and his 
favorite place of resort, Newport.——Kuwrzzg, the sculp- 
tor, formerly of New York, but for several years past suc- 
cessfully practicing his art m London, bas returned, and 
wil: have a studio in New York the coming season. It 
will be remembered that Mr. K.’s statue of “ America’ 
was chosen by toe comuittee as one of the “ trophies’ 
used in decorating the platform from which the prizes 

awarded at the Great Exhibition of 1862 were 
Levrze is sh expected from Dusseld with his 
here. 


family, it being his intention to permanently remain 
splendid ns haods of his fellow- 


Mr, L. had a 
rtis 


m stud) : Tt 
. ye 4 at Germantown. , LA; hea x several fine works 

e has in progress, one of which, a lady a 
ing spring flo ‘will probably 
ex ivitfoe” "Kaotker” work we hear well 
called, “Gather ye Roses while ye may,” two figures, a 
gv! anda yous soldier wounded and on farlough —— 

AmBDIN, H., a younger s.n of J. R., and a’so an artist of 
rare promise, is now an officer in the Third Division, First 
Corps, Army of the Potomac. 

MoEnrtes has been among the Catskills,'and at his sum- 
mer home at Rondout.——Movunr, W. 58., always sum- 
mers at his homestead, Stony Brook, L. I., where also will 
gaeeety be found his brother SHerrserp.—Mar 

omer, of Albany, has been atGorbam. He has remov: 
to New Y¥ and will ia future be at 15 Tenth Street,—— 
Moorz, C., spent the summer about Catskill.— 
Neauie has been oe in the environs of Pough- 
keeps'e. He has a picture in 4 #8 called the “ Night 
Afier the Battle.”——Nicnots has in the Connecticut 
valley. Mr. N, has taken a studio in the new building, 
137 Broadway.——Oxrrret resides at Westerly, Rhode 
Island, where he has been for months past diligently em- 
ployed upon an chegorions subject from the Scriptures, 
called “The Final Harvest.” This work will be at Gou- 
pil’s gallery in Novemher. 

Patwes is at his studio in Albany, but has been, during 
the summer, at bis country residence at Aurora, Cayuga 
County, where he has modeled a bas-relief called “ Hope,” 
intended as a companion to the“ Faith” “The Angel of 
Peace in Bondage” is progressing in the marble, aod will 
probably be seen in some of the art exhibitions duri 
the winter.——Pacez now has his studio at Eagleswood, 
N. J., where he is painting a colossal fi ot “ Prome- 
theus.”——Porg has been st Catskill Clove, and near 
Shelbourne, N. H. — Powe t has finished his large pic- 
ture for the State of Ohio, “ Commodore Perry at the Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie.”——Ricaarps, W. T., has n amoog 
the Adirondacks, and one of the novelties of the comin 


| exhibitions will be a subject entirely novel to the 


Mr. R.——Ronpex is residing at Poughkeepsie, where he 

€ on painting in the academies 
there ——RoBsins has been at Gorham and near Balti- 
more, Md.——Rowsg remains in Boston. 

Suatrvck has been spending the summer among the 
elms and pastures of Great Barrington, Mass, ——SmiILuig, 
Geo , has been sketching along the Hudson and Susque~- 
hanna rivers. ——STzaens has removed to6 5 Broadway. 

Sraree has been spend the as usual, at 
Newport, where he has a residence and studio. —Tatr 
is at bis home in Morrisania, returned from a tour of the 
Adirondack lakes with numerous fine studies of game, etc. 
omPson, LaunT, has compieted (the model of) a 
magnificent bust of Booth as “ Hamlet.” This work will, 
we feel sure, be called the floest eff rt of the genius of Mr. 
THoMPSON, Who worthily is considered one of our most 
successful young sculptors.——Vepper is at his studio, 
corner of Bond Street and Broadway. He has new 
sketches for subjects, which will well sustain bis reputa- 
tion fur origioality and power. 

WanpssForpg, the water-colorist, is now practicing his 
art in San Francireo.——Wvst has gone to Europe, in- 
tending to remain for several years.——Wuitse has re- 
turned with stadies of que interiors.——Warrtt- 
RipGe has been in the Clove at the Catskili Mountains. 
——WILtttamson has been making fruit, flower, and land- 
scape studies in Ulster County, N. Y.——Weser yet re- 
mains in Germany. Some «f his recent pictures can be 
seen at the galleries of Schauss and Goupil.—Yewell 
has been in the wilds of the Adirondacks, and also in the 
Westero States. Mr. ¥. will have his studio tnis winter 
at Dod worth’s, 204 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The success of American art and artists—who have one 
of the best fields in which to work—is just cause for con- 
gratulation, and we look forward hopefally to the day 
when our artists shall oceapy the foremost position among 
those of all schools and all countries. 


Heaat-rect Srueatay.—The following letter 
of condolence was lately sent by Victor Hugo to Lamar- 
tine, on the death of his wife: , 


“Dean Lamartine: A great affliction has stricken 
you. I wish to place my heart werd gy I reverenced 
spi 








her whom you loved. Your eleva rit sees beyond 
the horizon; you distineily the life to come. It 
is not to you that it is necessary to L, Hope’ You are 
of those who know and who wait. § ; your com- 
panion, invisible but present. You have lost the wife bu 
not the soul. Dear friend, let us live in the dead, 

“ Yours, Victor Huo.” 
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“ Signs of Character.” 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THB BAILS. 

Tue hair has a meaning, as well as the cranium 
which it covers and adorns; but before we pro- 
ceed to speak of its physiognomical indications, 
it may be interesting to take a brief view of it in 
its physiological, esthetic, and historical aspects. 

FORM AND STRUCTURE. 

The human hair is not, as is popularly supposed, 
perfectly cylindrical. In all cases it is more or 
less flattened, so that a transverse section presents 
an elliptical form, or sometimes, from one side 
being grooved, has the shape of a bean. The 
beard, and all short curly hairs, are most flattened, 
and in general the flatness and curliness are in 
direet proportion. Both attain their maximum 
in the hair of the negro, which is not wool, the 
fibers of the latter being round and wavy, and 
not spirally curled. The broad, flat surfaces are 
turned toward the middle of the curl. 

Except at the base, into whieh the conical pulp 
enters to a variable distance, the hairs are shown 
by the latest microscopic investigations to be per- 
fectly solid. The surfaces of the hairs are not 
smooth, but laminated, the lamine being placed 
over each other in a slanting direction from the 
root teward the point, like the scales of a fish. 
Draw a hair between your fingers from the base 
toward the tip, and it will move smoothly and si- 
lently ; but reverse it, and not only will the 





Fie. 1.—Lvormzra Boner. 
roughness be apparent to the sense of feeling, 
but there will be a slight sound caused by the 
friction of the serrated surfaces. 





Hair is soluble in alkalies and alkaline earths, 
therefore depilatories are chiefly composed of 
quicklime. They remove the hair, but injure the 
skin, and are unsafe in use. It is also soluble in 
water at a very high temperature. Its products, 
when thus dissolved, are oil, sulphuret of iron, 
and sulphuret of hydrogen. Dark hair is found 
to contain more iron than light hair. It is almost 
indistinctible, by ordinary agencies, and has been 
found unaltered on mummies more than twenty 
centuries old. 

HOW THE HAIR GROWS. 

The ancients held that the hair is a kind of ex- 
crescence, fed only with excrementitious matters, 
and no proper part of the living body. They 
added that the hair does not grow by means of a 
juiee circulating within it, as in other parts of the 
body, but, like the nails, by juxtaposition. The 
hair does truly live, however, though it must be 
admitted that its growth is of a different kind 
from that of the rest of the body, and is not im- 
mediately derived therefrom, or reciprocated 
therewith. It derives its food from juices in the 
body, but not from the same juices which neurish 
the body, whence it may live and thrive though 
the body be starved. 





Fie. 2.—Mas. Gonz. 


Wulferus, in his “Philosophical Collections,” 
gives an account of a woman buried at Norrim- 
berg, whose grave was opened forty-three years 
after her death, when hair was found issuing from 
the coffin. The cover being removed, the whole 
corpse appeared in its perfect shape, but, from 
the crown of the head to the foot, covered with a 
thick coat of hair, long and curled. Several 
other instances of this post-mortem growth are 
recorded. 

COLOR OF THE HAIR. 

The human hair varies in color from the most 
intense black to the lightest flaxen, embracing all 
the shades of brown, auburn, red, golden, and 
yellow, aceording to the temperament. 

The ancient Jews esteemed black hair the most 
beautiful, but the Greeks and Romans greatly 
admired yellow or golden hair both on woman 
and on men ; and many of tbe historic characters 
of antiquity are described as having hair of this 
color. Of Milto, the beautiful Ionian, we are 
told: “Her hair was yellow, the locks a little 
curled.” Helen of Troy, Poppea Sabina, and 
Lucrezia Borgia are described as having beauti- 
ful golden hair. Leigh Hunt, in one of his essays 








ne 


on female beauty, assures us, on the evidence of 
his own eyes, that the hair of Lucrezia was of 
that kind properly called golden. Mr. Hunt was 





Fie. 3.—Groreiana CAVENDISH. 
in possession of an interesting relic of mortality 
—a solitary hair of this famous woman’s head. 
It was given him by Lord Byron, who obtained 
it from a lock of her hair preserved in the Am- 


brosian Library at Milan. “If ever hair was 
golden,” he says, “this is. It is not red ; it is not 
yellow; it is not auburn; it is golden, and 
nothing else ; and, though natural looking, must 
have had a surprising appearance in the mass.” 
Our portrait (fig. 1) shows its luxuriant abun- 
dance. We can imagine the effect of its auriferous 
sheen. Landor describes it as— 
Calm hair meandering with pellucid gold. 

Among the great men of whose hair history has 
taken note, Alexander the Great, Demetrius of 
Macedonia, Sylla the Dictator, Commodus, Camo- 
ens, Tasso, and Alfieri had yellow or golden hair. 
Cervantes had brown hair and a yellow beard. 
Of Commodus the historian tells us that when he 
walked in the sun his locks glittered like fire, so 
that some believed that they had been sprinkled 


with gold dust. 
DYEING THE HAIR. 


It is true that sprinkling with gold dust was 
often practiced by the ancients. According to 





Fig. 4.—IsaBeLia ALBRIZZI. 
Josephus, “the horse-guards of Solomon daily 
strewed their hair with gold, which glittered in 
the sun.” The much prized golden tint was also 
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Fie. 5.—A Carvso Woman. 


produced by some chemical process now un- 
known. Llian, speaking of Atalanta, says that 
“the color of her hair was yellow, not produced 
by any womanly art, but altogether natural.” 
He would not have spoken in this way if the art 
had not been well known at his day. Tertullian 
of Carthage, one of the fathers of the African 
Church, also speaks of some of his black-haired 
countrywomen as “ constantly employed in giving 
their hair a fair color.” Two centuries later St. 
Jerome notices the custom of dyeing the hair red, 
which was then the favorite color. It was per- 
haps about this time (for we can not now recall 
the exact date) that Claudia, surnamed Rufina 
(red-haired), a celebrated British lady, attracted 
so much attention at Rome. Apropos, it is re- 
lated of the ancient Britens, that, not content 
with the natural color of their hair, which was 
generally fair or yellow, they made use of washes 
to render it still brighter. 

The art of converting black or dark-colored 
into fair has been practiced, according to Mrs. 
Jameson, in more modern times. She says: 
“ Every one must remember, in the Venetian pic- 
tures, not only the peculiar luxurianee, but the 
peculiar color. of the hair—of every golden tint, 
from a rich full shade of auburn to a sort of yel- 
low, flaxen hue, or rather not flaxen, but Jike raw 
silk. I have often been asked if these pale- 
golden masses of hair could always have been 
natural. On the contrary, the color was often 
artificial.” ; 

Mary Queen of Scots, and other historic women, 
are represented as having covered their natural 
hair with artificial golden locks. Black hair was 
considered matronly, but those who desired to be 
thought young put om yellow hair, which was 
thought to be indicative of youth. 

The so-called Mrs. Yelverton, whose several 





marriage trials, in Scotland and in 
Ireland, with an English major, by 
this name, exciting so much atten- 
tion the world over, has a well- 
formed heud—which we recently 
examined in England-—well cover- 
ed with a luxurious growth of 
bright golden hair, with a slight in- 
clination to curl. 

NATIONAL PECULIARITIES OF THE 

HAIR. 

Dark hair, as a general rule, 
prevails in southern or hot coun-. 
tries, and light hair in northern or 
cold latitudes. There are many 
exceptions to this rule, however, 
to explain which would take us too 
far into the domains of Ethnology. 

Among the Americans and the 

_ English, brown hair of various 
shades predominates; among the 
Germans, sandy, flaxen, and yellow 


hair; among the French, dark << 


brown and black ; among the Span- 
ish, black; among the Russians, 
light hair of various shades ; and 
among the Poles and Hungarians, 
dark hair. 
Some remarkable changes in the 
color of the hair and complexion 
of races might be noted, but may 
be more appropriately treated under our eth- 
nological head. A single fact will suffice here 
to call attention to the subject. The Celts (or 
Kelts), embracing the Irish, Scottish Highlanders, 
Welsh, ete., now in the main a dark-haired race, 
are described by the classical historians as hav- 
ing fair or red hair and blue eyes. This varia- 
tion can hardly be due to a change of climate, 
but is probably the result of changed modes of 


life and diet. Asa related circumstance, it may 
be noted that the people of cities are darker 
haired than those of the same race and nation 
living in the rural districts, who live more in the 
open air. 

REMARKABLE LENGTH OF HAIR. 


In woman, the hair has been known long enough 
to fall to the feet, and so abundant as, when 
shaken loose, to conceal the whole person. Byron, 
describing one of his heroines, says : 





Fie. 6.—A Papvan. 


Her clustering halr, whose longer locks were rolled 
In braids -ehind, and, though her sta:ure were 
Even the highest for the female mould, 
They nearly reached the heel. 
Boadicea, Queen of Iceni, is described by Dio 
with “ very long hair, flowing over her shoulders, 
and reaching below the middle of her back.” 


MODES OF WEARING THE HAIR. 


The ancient Jews wore their hair long, just as 
it grew, with the exception of the priests, who 
had theirs cut every fortnight while waiting in 
the temple. The Nazarites were forbidden to 
touch their heads with a razor. Baldness was 
particularly deprecated. Among the later Jews, 
the men (except the Nazarites) wore their hair 
short; but the women gloried in their luxuriant 
dark tresses, adorning them with ornaments of 
silver, gold, and precious stones. 

The ancient Greeks allowed their hair to grow 
to a great length, and were very proud of this 
attribute of beauty The men of Egypt wore 
their hair short, as did the Romans and the later 
Greeks. 

The Roman ladies delighted to pile their hair 
tower-like upon the top of their beads, while 
they had several rows of curls arranged formally 
around the sides, and sometimes pendent curls in 
addition. ; 

Both the Greeks and the Romans sometimes 
wore false hair. The hair trade was a flourishing 
one among the Romans, who esteemed particu- 
larly the blonde hair of Germany. 

Among the northern nations —the Danes, the 
Gauls (Gallia Comata, the long-haired Gauls, as 
the Romans called them), the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the ancient British, long and flowing hair 
was held in high ‘estimation, and cutting it off 
was inflicted as a punishment for various offenses. 
When Julius Cesar vanquished the Gauls, he 
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made them cut off their hair, in token of submis- 
sion, a cropped head being in ancient times a 
badge of slavery. 

In France, according to Gregory of Tours, it 
was long the peculiar privilege of royal blood to 
wear long flowing locks, while for ail other per- 
sons there were gradations in the length and pe- 
culiar cut, down to the close cropped slave. 
When a prince was excluded from the right of 
succession, his hair was shorn, to denote that be 
was reduced to the condition of a subject. 

From the time of Clovis the French nobility 
wore their hair short ; but as they grew less mar- 
tial they allowed it to grow longer. Long hair 
was the prevailing fashion at the court of Fran- 
cis I., when that monarch, proud of the wound 
in his head, appeared with short hair, and there- 
upon the style became general. 

Long hair again came into vogue in the reign 
of Louis XIII., and as curling was found incon- 
venient, wigs became fashionable. Then followed 
the reign of hair-powder, periwigs, and perukes 
of enormous dimensions, which, with many other 
things less preposterous, were swept away by the 
tide of the great French Rev» lution. 


THE CHURCH ON LONG HAIR. 


On the introduction of Christianity the apos- 
tles and fathers of the Church launched severe 
invectives against the vanity and extravagance 
displayed in dressing the hair, upon which all 
the resources of ingenuity and art were exhausted 
to set it off to advantage and load it with the 
most dazzling finery. The mimic skill of the 
friseur was frequently called into requisition to 
represent fanciful devices, such as diadems, harps, 
wreaths, emblems of public temples and con- 
quered cities, or to plait™it into an incredible 
number of tresses, which were often lengthened 
by ribbons, so as to touch the feet, and loaded 
with pearls and clasps of gold. 

St. Paul denounced the wearing of long hair 
by men. “Doth not even nature itself,” he says, 
“teach you that, if a man bave long hair, it is a 
shame unto him?’ But long hair was worn at a 
later day, even by the priests ; and Pope Anice- 
tus is said to have been the first who forbade it. 
St. Wulstan declaimed with great vehemence 
against luxury of all kinds, and especially 
against long hair, as the most universal and most 
criminal. Afterward, Anselm, Bishop of Canter- 
bury, went so far as to pronounce a sentence of 
excommunication against all masculine members 
of the Church who wore long hair; and Serlo, a 
Norman bishop, acquired great honor by a ser- 
mon he preached before Henry I, in 1104, 
against long hair, by which the king and his 
courtiers were so deeply affected that they con- 
sented to resign their flowing ringlets, of which 
they had been so proud. It is added that the 
worthy prelate did not give them time to change 
their minds, but, producing a pair of shears from 
his sleeve, proceeded to perform the office of a 
barber himself. 


ABSURDITIES OF THE FEMALE COIFFURE. 

The varieties in the mode of wearing the hair 
which have been in vogue among women, in va- 
rious ages and countries, are almost innumerable. 
Some of them have been very beautiful, while 
others have outraged not only nature, but every 
principle of true art. The most complicated, as 





well as the most absurd style, perhaps, that ever 
prevailed was that which reached its culmination 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. Its 
basis consisted of complicated scaffoldings of 
iron or silver wires, dressed to represent castles, 
pyramids, ships, turban-like canopies, zodiacs, 
pickets, butterflies, birds, shells, leaves, flowers, 
and various other structures, about which the 
hair was so ingeniously intertwined that they 
were quite indistioguishable from the lady’s head. 
A modification of this style, which consisted in 
rolling or folding the hair in a peculiar way over 
a large cushion placed on the top of the head 
(fig. 3), prevailed at a later period, and was not 
unknown to our grandmothers on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Contrast here the absurd head-dresses of Mrs. 
Gore (fig. 2) and Georgiana Cavendish (fig. 3) 
with the natural, flowing tresses of the Greek 
girl, Isabella Albrizzi (fig. 4). We do not object 
to art, but it should co-operate with nature, in- 
stead of contravening its tendencies and deform- 
ing its creations. 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES—A MIXED RACE. 

But the vagaries of fashion have, after all, 
hardly equaled some of the freaks of nature. 
The Cafusos, a remarkable race, originating in a 
cross between the native American Indians of 
Brazil and the negroes imported from Africa, 
have perhaps the most singular hair in the world, 
it being a mean between the long, straight, stiff 
hair of the Indian and the curly hair of the ne- 
gro. It rises almost perpendicularly from the 
forehead to the height of a foot or a foot and a 
half, thus forming a prodigious and very ugly 
kind of a peruke, of which our cut (fig. 5) will give 
a better idea than any description. 

The Papuans of New Guinea furnish a similar 
example of the practical jokes which Nature 
sometimes perpetrates in her more playful moods. 
Forest says, “They wear their frizzled hair so 
much bushed out around their heads that its cir- 
cumference measures about three feet, and when 
least, two feet anda half.” Our portrait (fig. 6) 
shows the style of this natural coiffure. 

The Papuans seem to be a mixed breed, formed 
by a cross between the Malays and the Negroes, 
though ethnologists have not been able to trace 
their origin with any degree of certainty. 


CUTTING THE HAIR. 

A man fifty years old, who has cut his hair reg- 
ularly, will have thus remeved from his head 
over thirteen feet, or twice his own length. Of 
the beard, twenty-five years’ shaving takes off 
eight feet. This cutting and shaving is attended 
with a great increase of the secretion of the 
juices which nourish the hair, a part of which is 
lost by evaporation from the stumps of the 
hairs. Bichat, the celebrated French physiolo- 
gist, attributes the superior strength of the an- 
cients to the custom of wearing the beard. 

wiGs. 

The oldest wigs in existence are among the 
Egyptain antiquities in the British Museum. As- 
tyages, king of the Medes, according to Xeno- 
phon, wore a wig; and allusions to wigs are 
found in the writings of Livy, Ovid, Plutarch, 
and Suetonius. 

In the early days of the Christian Church, the 
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fathers, and especially Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, and St. Ambrose, protested against 
the use of wigs, condemning them in very strong 
terms, but in vain; and not very long after, even 
churchmen began to cover their heads with 
perukes. 

In the reign of Louis XIII. of France, as al- 
ready incidentally remarked, the use of wigs be- 
came general. In the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XI[V., to wear one’s own hair, or to wear 
only a small wig, was almost an offense against 
good morals. The dimensions of the wig had 
been increasing from the beginning of this reign, 
till at length they extended half way down the 
back, while the curls on the sides fell equally 
low upon the breast. They were generally made 
of silk, though a few of the more costly were 
made of hair. From France the fashion pervaded 
all Europe. Their appearance is familiar to us 
in the portraits of Addison, Steele, De Foe (fig. 
7), Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, and other noted 
men of their era. Powdering the wig did not 
come fully into fashion till the time of Louis XV. 

The large, white, full-bottomed wig is still re- 
tained in the English courts, as a symbol of the 
age and dignity which should eharacterize the 
judiciary. 

The large wig was considerably worn in the 
American colonies, where hair powder was also 
in vogue ; but both very generally disappeared 
after the Revolution. Wigs are now seldom 
used except to conceal baldness, and for this 
purpose they are made in so close imitation of 
nature as to defy detection. 





QUALITY OF THE HAIR. 


As in all animals, so in all men—and women, 
too—the quality of the bair changes with the con- 
dition of the body. There is a physiological sig- 
nificance in the phrase, ‘‘fat and sleek.” When 
an animal or a person is in a high state of health, 
when all the vital functions are in good working 
order and active, we find the hair, be its color 
what it may, bright, glossy, and pleasant to the 
touch ; but, on the contrary, when the body is 
diseased, the blood impure, or the system fever- 
ish, the hair becomes dry, harsh, and coarse, and 
the head covered with dandruff. With returning 
health the hair resumes its original quality and 
condition. 

These changes are perhaps more noticeable, or, 
at any rate, more noticed, in our domestic ani- 
mals than in man. When the horse, for instance, 
is well fed and well groomed, we observe that 
his -bair is fine, sleek, and glossy ; but let the 
same animal be half starved and otherwise neg- 
lected, and “his hair will soon show it,” by be- 
coming rough, shaggy, and coarse, and perhaps 
filled with parasites. [A word here, in passing. 
The best remedy for destroying parasitical in- 
sects, whether on plants, animals, or man, is to 
keep the plant, animal, or man well fed, and in 8 
high state of health.) But while a healthy con- 
dition of body is favorable to the health and 
beauty of the hair, it is not always destroyed, or 
its growth sensibly checked, by diseased bodily 
conditions, though its quality may change. The 
truth probably is, that some diseases, like a fever, 
for instance, affect the special fluids which nour- 
ish the hair, while others do not, at least in the 


same degree. 
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GRAY HAIR. 
The change of the hair which we are wont to 
call “turning gray” is probably, when it does 
not come prematurely, as natural as any of the 
changes effected by age, and is neither to be 
avoided nor regretied. Insome the change takes 
place much earlier than in others, and is often 
hastened by disease and by mental and moral 
causes ; but sooner or later it comes to all, to the 
healthy as well as to the diseased. Grayness is 
nots diseased condition of the hair, for it con- 
tinues to grow as luxuriantly, and to be as moist, 
sleek, and glossy after the change as before ; in 
fact, it often grows thicker and stronger. 


The term gray hair is not strictly proper, since | 


the grayness comes from. the mixture of the 
white or colorless hairs with those of the original 
color. In general, the individual hair which we 
call gray is whoily colorless. 

Physiologists know little of the immediate 
cause of the bleaching of the hairs. They can 
only say that the supply of coloring matter seems, 
from some unknown cause, to fail. It is observed 
that dark hair sooner turns white than light, 
doubtless from the greater demand. which it 
makes upon tife coloring fluid, and which sooner 
exhausts the supply. 

The hair sometimes turns suddenly gray. 
Bichat has noted five or six cases, coming under 
his own observation, in which this took place in 
less than eight days, and one in which the change 
was effected in asingle night. The cause in these 
cases was a violent mental shock. 


BALDNESS, 


Titian, Handel, Mozart, Tasso, Chaucer, Burns, 
Hoffman, Longfellow,* and many others. In pic- 
tures of Christ and in other exalted, highly refin- 
ed, and beautiful characters, this peculiarity is 
always introduced by the artist. 

Sometimes the hair, on rising from its bulbs, 
turns in irregular rings on the forehead, giving 
an open air to the physiognomy. ‘This indicates 
good-nature as well as exuberant vitality. Crin- 
kled, wavy, and closely curling hair and beard 
indicate vivacity and excitability, if not bril- 
liancy 

tegular curls symbolize Ideality, and when 
only part of the hair is worn in curl, are instinct- 
ively disposed over the organ of that faculty. 

Straight hair may be said to indicate evenness 
of character and a straightforward honesty of 
purpose, as well as a clear head and good talents. 


HAIR, WOOL, FUR. 

Coars or fi of the hair indicates 
corresponding qualities in the skin, the muscles, 
the bones, and the character. This is illustrated 
in the lower animals The hog, the dog, the ox, 





| etc., have coarse hair and a coarse, thick skin 


while both are fine in the Beaver, the otter, the 
fox, etc. 
In this matter, climate and situation have much 


influence, the warmer the climate the coarser be- 


Baldness is not, like grayness, the natural re- | 


sult of age. It is always an unnatural, and 
therefore a diseased condition, though it by no 
means implies general derangement in all cases. 
It is believed by some to indicate power and ac- 


tivity of mind; and this may sometimes be the | 


case, as undue mental exertion, by producing a 
febrile condition of the head, affects the hair in 
the same way that a fever does, though not in the 
same degree. 
tener than anything else, indicates the wearing of 
our modern water-proof and air-proof hats, which 
keeps that portion of the head which they cover 
constantly heated and unventilated. In corrobo- 
ration of this remark, it may be observed that 
the hair is generally thick and healthy below the 
point covered by the hat, and that women, who 
use no air-tight covering fur the head, are seldom 
bald. 

The ancients held baldness to constitute ugli- 
ness, and it was associated in their minds with a 
licentious life. We are told that of all the hon- 
ors conferred on Cesar, there was none that he 
accepted more gratefully than the right to wear 
the laurel crown, which served to conceal his 
baldness. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL INDICATIONS. 

Hair parting naturally in the middle and fall- 
ing over the temples, as it generally does in wo- 
men and sometimes in man, indicates the feminine 
element, and in man symmetry 4nd beauty of 
soul—genius of a certain kind, which implies the 
feeling of the woman combined with the thought 
of the man. It is a very common characteristic 
among poets and artists, as seen in Homer, Vir- 
gil, Shakspeare, Milton, Goethe, Dante, Raphael, 


But we believe that baldness, of- | 





ing the hair or fur. But as we shall take this 


part of the subject up in another article, we | 


merely mention the fact here. 

The darker the hair, the more robust the body, 
as a general rule, and the coarser the skin and 
tissues of the body ; but sometimes the hair and 
skin are at the same time dark and fine. The re- 
lation between color and strength or hardiness is 
well understood in its application to the lower 
animals. Dark horses are well known to have 
better constitutions than white and gray ones ; 
and so far is this distinction carried, that even 
white feet are considered very objectionable, as 
the following lines, often repeated among horse- 
men, imply. If the horse has 


“ One white foot, buy bim ; 
Two white feet, try him; 
Three white feet, deny him ; 
Four white feet and a white nose, 
Take off his hide and give him te the crows.” 


The dark-haired races are physically the strong- 
est, but less endowed intellectually than the fair- 
haired. The first are more inclined to manual 
labor and active exercise, and the last to mental 
exertion. The dark races are workers, the light 
races thinkers, poets, artists, etc. 

Black hair indicates strength and a predomi- 
nance of the bilious temperament, as in the Span- 
iard, the Mexican, the Indian, and the Negro. 

Red hair is a sigao of ardor, passion, intensity 
of feeling, and purity of character, and goes with 
the sanguine temperament, as in the Scotch, the 
Irish, the Swede, the Dane, etc. 

Auburn hair is found most frequently in con- 
nection with the lymphatic temperament, and 
indicates delicacy and refinement of taste, and 
if the mind be cultivated, fine moral and intellect- 
ual powers. It is common among the Germans 
and Anglo-Saxons. 

Dark brown hair combines the strength of the 
black with the exquisite susceptibilities of the 





* In some cases this peculiarity is apparent only in por- 
traits taken in youth or early manhood. 





light hair, and is perhaps, all things considered, 
the most desirable color. 

The manner of wearing and dressing the hair, 
when not controlled by fashion, is indicative of 
character. Wearing the hair long by men, in a 
country and age in which custem condemns it, 
indicates a protest against the established order 
of things, and is the badge of eccentricity, “ come- 
outerism,” and revolution, if not of vanity and 
spiritual pride. Long-haired men are generally’ 
hostile to both Church and state. So well is this 
understood in Austria, that wearing long hair is 
made a political offense. In the Southwest of our 
own country it is one of the well-known signs of 
rebel proclivities. 

_We had intended to touch on several other spe- 
cial topics closely connected with these, and 
coming under the same general head, but our ar- 
ticle is already quite long enough, and we post- 
pone them till another occasion. We purpose 
also to write an article on the beard. 


Ethnology. 


THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 











Havixe shown the possibility of America hav- 
ing been peopled from the old continent, we will 
speak more positively of the fact that America 
was peopled from the old continent. It will be 
sufficiently and satisfactorily proved, beyond con- 
jecture, if Ican show by ancient as well as by 
modern history that the two continents were for- 
merly contiguous, and that America was known 
by the ancients. 

1. Kracheuinuikow, a Russian historian, who 
had the opportunity of examining the coasts on 
both sides, and to search the records in the coun- 
try adjacent to Bebring’s Straits, has demonstrated 
that the continent of America was formerly con- 
liguous to Asia by way of Kamischatka. 

According to the narrative of that learned 


| historian, the continent of America extends from 


the southwest to the northwest, almost everywhere 


| at an equal distance from the coast of Kamtschat- 





ka, and the two coasts seem to be parallel, 
especially from the point of the Kuriles to the 
Cape of Tchoukotsa. There are but two degrees 
and a half between this cape and the opposite 
shore of America. We see by the aspect of those 
coasts that they have been separated with vio- 
lence, and the islands which are between form a 
kind of chain, like the Maldive Islands. The 
inhabitants of America opposite to the eastern 
extremity of Asia are of small stature, tawny, 
and almost beardless, like the Kamtschadales, 
etc. 

The lions, tigers and other animals which the 
Spaniards found on the continent of America, are 
also proof that it was formerly contiguous to 
the old continent ; for they have found none of 
those animals on any island far remote from the 
mainland. 

Kracheuinuikow, Professor in the Academy of 
St. Petersburg, in Russia, availing himself of the 
knowledge he had acquired by a long residence 
in Kamtschatka, and of the observations made by 
Mr. Steller, who also resided there for several 
years, believes that the peninsula of Asia was 


























formerly contiguous to America, from which it 
was separated by some violent earthquake. In 


he, writes as follows : 


1. “The continent of America extends from 
southwest to northwest, almost everywhere at an 


equal distance from the coast of Kamtschatka, | 


and the coasts seem to be parallel, especially 
from the point of the Kuriles to Cape Tchoukot- 
ga.”’ 


2. “ We see by the aspect of the coasts that | 
they have been separated with violence, and | 


the islands which are between form a kind of 
chain like the Maldive Islands. Earthquakes 
are frequent in Kamtschatka.” 

the distance of fifteen leagues, that iv, about 45 
miles.” 


schatka, resemble the Kamtschadales. They are 
heavy, stout, short, and robust ; their shoulders 
are large ; their stature is of middle size ; their 
hair is black and flowing; they wear it di- 
sheveled ; their face is flat and swarthy ; their 


noses are flat, without being very large ; their | 


eyes are as black as coal; their lips are thick ; 


they have very little beard, and their neck is | 
| Lin 


short. They feed on marine animals and sweet 


herbs, which they prepare like the Kamtschadales. | 
They consider it a particular orna- | 


ment to pierce holes in their cheeks and to place 
therein stones of various colors and pieces of 


ivory. Some of them hang at their nostrils slate- | 


pencils of the length of about two verchoks (that 


rings of our day) ; some others wear bones of an 
equal length under the inferior lip ; others wear 
similar ones on the forehead. The natives of the 


islands which are in the neighborhood of Cape | 
Tchoukotsa, and who have communication with | 
the Tchouktchees, are very probable of the same | 


origin as the people of America, as they also 
consider it an ornament to wear bones on their 
face.” 


5. “The Americans’ and the Kamtschadales | 


have the same features of countenance.” 


the same manner; this never was noticed any- 
where else.” 

7. “ Both the Americans and the Kamtschadales 
use the same wooden instrument to kindle fire 
with.” 

8. “Their hatchets are made of stones or of 
bones ; and this reasonably caused Mr. Steller to 
believe that the Americans had formerly had 
communication with the Kamtschadales.” 

9. “Their manner of dressing is the same, and 
their hats made like those worn by the Kamt- 
schadales.”’ 

10. “ They, like the Kamtschadales, paint their 
skin with alder-tree bark.”’ 

All these proofs, collected together, allow no 
room to doubt that Kamtschatka had been for- 
merly contiguous to America, and that the 
Americans who live opposite to Kamtschatka 
are a colony of Kamtschadales, even supposing 
that the continent of America had never been 
adjacent to that of Asia. Those two parts of the 
world are so near one another, that no one can 


| of Asia passed over to America to settle. 
his “ History of Kamtschatka,” vol. 1, page 398, 

| space which separates those two continents, 
| there is a sufficient number of islands which 
| could favor such a transmigration. 


| 4 we find Jan.itor ; Janus, Latin. 
6. “ They prepare and preserve sweet herbs in | 
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deny that it is very possible that the inhabitants 
This 
is so much more probable that in the narrow 


Several parts of Europe have experienced 
revolutions similar to that of Kamtschatka. 
Sicily has been separated from Italy, Spain from 


| Africa, Great Britain from France, the island of 
| Finland from Greenland. 


Storms have justly been enumerated among 
the means by which the New World might have 
been peopled. We may add, that not only ves- 
sels might have been carried away by winds from 
the coasts of Africa—such as the fleet of Peter 
Alvarez Cabraj—but also mere barks, as the 


| bark of Gumilla. 
3. “A number of capes extend into the sea at | 


> ee 


UNITY OF MAN 


4. “The inhabitants opposite to the eastern | AS INDICATED BY THE UNITY OF LANGUAGE. 


extremity of Asia, which is opposite to Kamt- | 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Tue word man in its various transformations 
plays an important part in making up languages. 
We will make use of the following formulary 


from the root of Gin, or man, in the Oriental lan- | 


guages : 

1. 2 8% 4 6, 6. 7. & 9 10. 11. 
Lan GanorJan Can Man Yan San Dan Gar Var 
Len GenorJen Cen Men Yen Sen Den Ger 
Gin or Jin Cin Min Yin Sim Din Gir 
Lon GonorJon Con Mon Yon Son Don Gor 
Lun GunorJun Cun Mun Yun Sun Dun Gur 


In this formulary we find the Hebrew, 


Vir 


Vur 


All have one or more roots for the word (man) 
expressed. This formulary might be further ex- 
tended, and the tribes or nations greatly enlarged. 
Column 1.—In the Delaware Indians, the word 
man is Len.ape, a compound word. Len is man. 


| We also find the Latin word Lin.gua, a tongue. 
| Column 2.—Gan.ymede, Greek, and Gin.o mai, 


the China word Gin, the Latin word Gens, a na- 
tion, also Gen, Gis, Kan, Mongolian. In column 
In.kan, from 
the word in Spanish, is In, Kas, in other words, 
the king or mountain, man or king tribe or man. 


| In column 5 we find the Coptic Cin.ga.li, from | 
Cin, man; Co to Mandan, and Li, people. In | 


column 6 we find the English, Hebrew, Scotch, 
and Celtic. 
ican Indian. In column 8 we find the San.scrit, 
the New Zealand and Oceanic Islands of Polyne- 
sia. In column 9 we find Hebrew, Chippeway, and 
Spanish. In column 10 we find German, old 
Irish, Welsh ; while in column 11, Var, Ver, Vir, 
Vor, Vur, we find the Latin. The Esquimaux 
Indian word for man is (Ir)tsh, apparently drop- 
ping the v. 

The African prince who appeared among us, 
and was one of the crew of the Amistad, went by 
the names of 





Ver | 


Vor | 


In column 7 we find the North Amer- | 


The word Ab.ori.gin.es — Ab.ori.gin.al—is a 
compound word : ab, father ; gin, man ; ori, is g 


part of one word, ori.gin. 


The word Gen.itor ig 


a derivative word from the second column. 

The word Father is a word used by almost all 
nations, generally retaining the letter a in all the 
variations of languages, as appears by the col- 


umns following. 

Abba, Hebrew. 

Atta, Lapland & Esquimaux. 
Attava, Cherokee. 

Pater, Greek and Latin. 

Pa, Sanscrit. 

Padre, Italian. 

Vater, German. 

Pére, French. 

Father, English. 


| Aithiar, Irish. 


Falder, Saxon. ° 
Fader, Icelandic. 
Pai, Portuguese. 
Pada, Peruvian. 
Baitia, Russian. 
Batana, Syriac. 

Pa ta, Sanscrit. 

Ai ta, Basque. 

Fu and Fa, Chinese. 
Pa and Pa, Arabic. 
Zat, Mexican. 

Pha, Egyptian. 
As.os, African. 


Os and As, Five Nations 
and Chippeways. 

At, Carthaginian. AtJjan- 
tic, At.las. 

Athi, Old Egyptian. 

Ai.thi, Ethiopian. 

An, Burmese. 

Avis, Latin, grandfather. 

Aff, Afghanistan, Cabul. 

Allah, Arabic, Mahometan, 

Alla, Cherokee, Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Gat, Phoenician. 

Ba, Syriac. 

Fadra, Zend. 

Atkie, Welsh. 

Alla.you.ah, Sandwich Isl- 
ands. 

Pa.gan, Asia Minor. 

Alla.lo.jab, Hebrew, God 
the Father. 

Pita.pata, Bali. 

An, Zend, hence Ancestor. 


These columns might be greatly extended, but 
enough for our argument is here found. 
The words Man and Gin play an important part 


columns will show. 
Man, Sanscrit. 

Man, Saxon. 

Mon, Scotch. 


| On, French. 


Man, Danish. 
Mann, Icelandic. 
word is made up from Ar, 


father, and Min, man. See 
our formulary, column 6. 


| Manna, Gothic. 

| Min—Mien, China. 

| Geni, Welsh. 

| Gena, Sanscrit, a wife or wo- 


man. 
Jani, Sanscrit, soldier or se- 


poy. 

Jani.zaries, Turkish, soldiers. 

Gen.aga, Sanscrit, to beget a 

male child. 

Gien.un, Old Irish. 

Gan, Welsh, to beget a male 
child. 

Genos, Greek. 

Al.Gon.Kin, Indian, the fa- 
ther race, the old name, the 
ab.ori.gin.al tribes of Indi- 
ans. See 2d column of for- 
mulary, from Gan, Gen, 
Gin, Gon, Gan. 

Gen.ius, Latin. 

Ea.gean, Carthaginian and 
Trojan. 

Jan.itor, 
bearer. 

Jan.us, Latin, the man-god. 

Gen.ii, Arabic and Saracen 
langu: 


Latin, a sword- 


| in the structure of languages, as the following 
the | 
| Greek, the English, the German, the Sanscrit, the | 
Chinese, the Five Nations, the Chippeway, the | 
| Latin, the Mongol, the New Zealand, the Celtic, 


is, about twice the length of the common ear- the Welsh, the Algonquin and the Delaware Indi. 


| ans, the Peruvian, the Icelandic, the Syriac, the | yan, swedish. 
Coptic, and the Mandingo African languages. | 
| Mino, Welsh. 

| Man—Min, Ar.min.ian. This 


A.gen.or, Asia Minor. A.- 
gen.or, the first emigrant 
who came to Europe and 
crossed the Hellespont. 
His white and beautiful 
daughter, with a single 
step, strode the back of 
the white bull, and bade 
him go. He plunged in- 
to the sea, bearing his 
precious burden (Euro- 
pa). Allthe herd follow- 
ed and landed safe on the 
western shore, hence Eu- 
rope. So 

Van, Holland. 

Ven, a chief. 

Vin. 

Von, Northmen, 

Vun. 

In.nor, 8 male person ; 

In.na, a woman ; 

In.ne, a female—Bengalese 
language. See our for- 
mulary, cols. 3 and 4. So 

In.ne, the same in Chippe- 
wah Indian language ; 

In.na, woman, as in Ben- 
galese and Peravian ; 

Din.ne, man, or woman. So 

Gin.kan, Gin.ka, Gin.ke, 
African Mandingo lan- 


guages. 

Gin.qua, Gin.que, Gin.kas, 
Cin.ka, Cin.que, Amistad 
negro chief. 

Gin, Ga, Li, 

Cin, Ga, Li— Egyptian and 
Gipsey languages. 





Gin.kan 
Gin. ka 
Gin.que 


Cin.kan 
Cin.ka 
Cin.que 


—evidently a chief. The Gin and Kan are two 
China words, or Mongol words, found in Gen, 
Gis, Kan, or Khan of Tartary—king. 





ages. 

It will be observed that all nations retain the 
letter n in the terms used to express man. 

The original word signifying father has many 
forms, but it generally in all languages retains 
the letter a, as in A.dam—Adam our father ; 





SS 


dam, red man. 
—END 
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So in the word Athiopia, © is father, Thi is 
God, from Tha, The, Thi, Tho, Thu; hence 
Theos (Greek), God; Deus (Latin), God, and 
Ops, a serpent. The word translated means the 
first race or people, or priests of men and of God, 
who worshiped the serpent, the father race. 

The word Father appears in Ap.penines, a 
range of mountains in the east of Italy ; so the 
Alps, the father or highest mountains in Europe, 
all are prefixed with the word Fou—father. So 
Aigyptus, Egypt, @ is father, or stands for it, as 
Aither or Aithiar (Irish) father. 

Words in combinations for the sake of sound 
are often changed, as the word Gen.itor is from 
two Oriental words, Gin. Aittran, to beget a man, 
or become the father of aman. 

The Algonquin race of Indians, as their name 
indicates, were the original or earliest race of 
Indians in North America. Their territories 
extended from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic Ocean on the 
east to and beyond the Rocky Mountains on the 
west. Their language is cognate of China, Mon- 
golia, and the old Celtic now found among the 
Welsh. The Mandan Indians spoke the ancient 
Welsh language ; see Catlin’s account and history 
of the Mandans and Aborigines west of the Mis- 
sissippi. In other words, the Welsh retain the 
earlier Indian language. 





_———s <P e oe 


Inptan Race or Haytt.—J. A. Van Heuvel dis- 
cusses the origin of the Indian race found by 
Columbus in Hayti, and argues that they were 
descendants of the Arrowacks of British Guiana 
The Haytians, who were remarkable for the gen- 
tleness and amiability of their character, occupied 
the island to the number of three millions; but 
the harsh treatement of the Spaniards, whom they 
had welcomed with all hospitality, reduced their 
number in seventeen years to sixty thousand 
in five years more to twenty thousand, and by 
1533 to only four thousand. In 1716 only a hun- 
dred remained. In Cuba and Porto Rico were 
three million more, of whom only two thousand 
still remain, it is said, in Cuba. The Arrowacks 
resemble these Haytians strongly in character ; 
the Caribees are even yet deadly enemies of the 
Arrowacks, and were also hostile to,the Haytians, 
on the ground of their being descended from the 
Arrowacks ; the languages of the Haytians and 
Arrowacks, so far as the mention of a few Hay- 
tian words (among others maizi, maize, and hama- 
ea, hammock) by historians permits of judging, 
are the same, while the Caribee language is quite 
different. The language of the early natives of 
Trinidad, one step from the coast toward Hayti, 
shows that they were also Arrowacks derived from 
the tribe on the neighboring coast; and the 
Haytians themselves were navigators, and were 
acquainted with South America. The names of 
the rivers in Guiana are Arrowack, so that they 
seem to have originally possessed that coast, and 
not to have navigated thither ffom Hayti; and 
the principal plants which yielded the Haytians 
food ere South American. Moreover, the Haytians 
had a tradition that they had come from the 
south. .. 

ee ne 

“Qvur or Sorts.”—When you feel physically 
“out of sorts,” leave off eating, and instead of 
seeking something “to take,” seek something 
“to do.” 








Psychology. 


PRB-EXISTENCE. 





SCOTT’S EXPERIENCE. 


In February, 1828, Sir Walter Scott was break- 
ing himself down by over-hard literary work, and 
had really fallen to some extent out of health. 
On the 17th he enters in his diary, that, on the 
preceding day at dinner, although in company 
with two or three beloved old friends, he was 
strangely haunted by what he would call “the 
sense of pre-existence ;’’ namely, a confused idea 
that nothing that passed was said for the first 


time—that the same topics had been discussed, | 


ond Gr cune penne tae See Gemaeey | of the funeral of the Princess Charlotte. The 


ions on them. The sensation, he adds, “ was so 
strong as to resemble what is called a mirage in 
the desert, or a calenture on board of ship, when 
lakes are seen in the desert, and sylvan land- 
scapes in the sea. . 
want of reality in all that I did and said.” 

This experience of Scott is one which has often 
been felt, and often commented on by authors, by 
Scott himself among others. In his novel of “ Guy 
Mannering” he represents his hero Bertram as re- 
turning to what was, unknown to him, his native 


castle, after an absence from childhood, and thus | 
musing on his sensations : “‘ Why is it that some | 


scenes awaken thoughts which belong, as it were, 
to dreams of early and shadowy recollection, 


sueh as my old Brahmin Moonshie would have | 
| the occasion of the funeral, as one of the lord 


ascribed to a state of previous existence? How 
often do we find ourselves in society which we 


have never before met, and yet feel impressed | 
with a mysterious and ill-defined consciousness | 
that neither the scene, the speakers, nor the sub- | 


ject are entirely new ; nay, feel as if we could 
anticipate that part of the conversation which has 
not yet taken place.” 
ton make similar remarks in their novels, and 
Tennyson adverts to the sensation in a beautiful 
sonnet : 
* As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapse fa - back into a confused dream 
To states of mystical similitade ; 
If one but speaks, or hems, or stirs his chair, 
Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 
So that we say, All this hath been before. 
All this hath been, I know not when or where ; 
80, friend, when first I looked upon your face, 
Our thoughts gave answer each to each, so true 
Opposed mirrors each reflecting each— 
Although I knew not in what time or place, 
Methought that I had often met with you, 
And each had lived in the other’s mind and speech.” 
Theological writers have taken up this strange 
state of feeling as an evidence that our mental 
part has actually had an existence before our 
present bodily life, souls being, so to speak, cre- 
ated from the beginning, and attached to bodies 


century ; and in 1762, the Rev. Capel Berrow 
published a work entitled “ A Pre-existent Lapse 
of Human Souls Demonstrated.” More recently, 
we find Southey-declaring : “I have a strong and 
lively faith in a state of continued consciousness 
from this stage of existence, and that we shall 
recover the consciousness of some lower stages 
through which we may previously have passed 





Warren and Bulwer Lyt- | 
| money could procure refreshment. 


| interest of the scene. 


| its blac 


seems to me not improbable.” Wordsworth, too, 
founds on this notion in that fine poem where he 
Says : 
“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises in us, our life’s star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 
THE DOUBLE-BRAIN THEORY. 

In a curious book, published in 1844 by Dr. 
Wigan, under the title of “The Duality of the 
Mind,” an attempt is made to account for the 
phenomenon in a different way. Dr. Wigan was 
of opinion that the two hemispheres of the brain 
had each its distinct power and action, and that 
each often acts singly. Before adverting to this 
theory of the illusion in question, let us hear a 
remarkably well-described case which he brings 
forward as part of his own experience : 

“ The strongest example of this delusion I ever 
recolleet in my own person was on the occasion 


circumstantes connected with that event formed 
in every respect a most extraordinary psycho- 
logical curiosity, and afforded aa instructive view 


| of the moral feelings pervading a whole nation, 


Tasso was 0 VRE emane ef | and showing themselves without restraint or dis- 


guise. There is, perhaps, no example in history 
of so intense and so universal a sympathy, for 
almost every conceivable misfortune to one party 
is a source of joy, satisfaction, or advantage to 
One mighty all-absorbing grief 
possessed the nation, aggravated in each indi- 
vidual by the sympathy of his neighbor, till the 
whole people became infected with an amiable 
insanity, and incapable of estimating the real ex- 
tent of their loss. No one under five-and-thirty 
or forty years of age can form a conception of 
the ms Ben paroxysm of grief which then su- 
perseded every other feeling. 

“IT had obtained permission to be present on 


chamberlain’s staff. Several disturbed nights 
previous to that ceremony, and the almost total 
privation of rest on the night immediately pre- 
ceding it, had put my mind into a state of hys- 
terical irritability, which was still further in- 
creased by grief and by exhaustion from want 
of food ; for between breakfast and the hour of 
interment at midnight, such was the confusion in 
the town of Windsor, that no expenditure of 


“T had been standing four hours, and on taking 
my place by the side of the coffin, in St. George’s 
Chapel, was only prevented from fainting by the 
All that our truncated 
ceremonies could bestow of pomp was there, 
and the exquisite music produced a sort of hallu- 
cination. Suddenly after the pathetic Miserere 
of Mozart, the music ceased, and there was an 
absolute silence. The coffin, placed on a kind of 
altar covered with black cloth (united to the 
black cloth which covered the pavement), sank 
down so slowly through the floor, that it was only 
in measuring its progress by some brilliant object 


| beyond it that any motion could be perceived. I 
| bad fallen into a sort of torpid revery, when I 


was recalled to consciousness by a paroxysm of 


| violent grief on the part of the bereaved husband, 


as his eye suddenly caught the coffin sinking into 

‘4 grave, formed by the inverted covering 
of the altar. In an instant I felt not merely an 
impression, but a conviction that I had seen the 
whole scene before on some former occasion, and 
had heard even the very words addressed to my- 


| ; ” 
at the moment of mortal birth. Glanvil and | ee 


Henry More wrote to this effect in the seventeenth | 


Dr. Wigan thinks he finds a sufficient explana- 
tion of this state of mind in the theory of a 
double brain. “The persuasion of the same be- 
ing a repetition,” says he, “comes on when the 
attention has been roused by some accidental cir- 
cumstance, and we become, as the phrase is, wide 
awake. I believe the explanation to be this: only 
one brain has been used in the immediately pre- 
ceding part of the scene: the other brain has 
been asleep, or in an analogous state nearly ap- 

roaching it. When the attention of both brains 
roused to the topic, there is the same vague 
































consciousness that the ideas have passed through 
the mind before, which takes place on re-perusing 


the page we had read while thinking on some | 
other subject. The ideas have passed through the | 


brain before ; and as there was not sufficient coa- 
sciousness to fix them in the memory without a 


renewal, we have no means of knowing tbe | 


length of time that had elapsed between the fuint 
impression received by the single brain, and 
the distinct impression received by the double 


brain. It may seem to have been many years.” | 


It is a plausible idea ; but we have no proof that 
a single hemisphere of the brain has this distinct 


action ; the analogy of the eyes is against it, for | 


there we never find one eye conscious or active, 
and the other not. Moreover, this theory does 
not, as will be seen, explain all the facts ; and 
hence, if for no other reason, it must be set aside. 


THEORY OF FOREKNOWLEDGE. 


The latest theory on the subject is one started 
by a person giving the signature “ F” in the Notes 
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appeared in the picture. He was so struck by 
the circumstance that he spoke to the exhibitor, 
assuming for the purpose the air of a traveler ac- 
quainted with the place. He was informed that 
the church was a recent erection.” 


A REPEATED VISION. 


To the same purport is an experience of a re- 
markable nature which Mr. John Pavin Phillips, 
of Haverfordwest, relates as having occurred to 
himself, in which a second revery appears to 
have presented a renewal of a former one. 
“ About four years ago,” said he, “I suffered se- 
verely from derangement of the stomach, and np- 
on one occasion, after passing a restless and dis- 
turbed night, I came down to breakfast in the 
morning, experiencing a sense of general discom- 


| fort and uneasiness. I[ was seated at the break- 
| fast-table with some members of my family, when 


and Queries (February 14, 1857). This person | 
thinks. that the cases on record are not to be ex- | 
plained otherwise than as cases of foreknowledge. | 


“That under certain conditions,” says he, “ the 


human mind is capable of foreseeing the future, | 


more or less distinctly, is hardly to be questioned. 
May we not suppose that, in dreams or waking 


us, and that this impression, forgotten in the 
interval, is revived by the actual occurrence of 
the event fureseen?”’ He goes on to remark that 
in the ‘‘ Confessions” of Rousseau there is a re- 
markable passage which appears to support this 
theory. 

VISION OF JEAN JACQUES. 

This singular man, in his youth, taking a soli- 
tary walk, fell into a revery, in which he clearly 
foresaw “the happiest day of his life,” which 
occurred seven or eight years afterward. “I saw 
myself,” says Jean Jacques, “as in an ecstasy, 


suddenly the room and objects around me vanish- 
ed away, and [ found myself, without surprise, in 
the street of a foreign city. Never having been 
abroad, I imagined it to have been a foreign city 
from the peculiar character of the architecture. 
The street was very wide, and on either side of 
the roadway there was a foot pavement elevated 
above the street to a considerable height. The 
houses had pointed gables and casemated win- 


| dows overhanging the street. The roadway pre- 
reveries, we sometimes anticipate what will befall | 


transported into that happy time and occasion, | 


where my heart, possessing ail the happiness 
possible, enjoyed it with inexpressible raptures, 
without thinking of anything sensual. I do not 


remember being ever thrown into the future with | 


more force, or of an illusion so complete as I 
then experienced ; and that which has struck me 


most in the recollection of that revery, now that | 
it has been realized, is to have found objects so | 


exactly as I had imagined them. If ever a 
dream of man awake had the air of a prophetic 
vision, that was assuredly such.” Rousseau tells 
how his revery was realized uta féle champétre, 
in the company of Madame de Warens, at a 
place which he had not previously seen. “The 
condition of mind in which I found myself, all 
that we said and did that day, all the objects 
which struck me, recalled to we a kind of dream 
which I had at Annecy seven or eight years 


before, and of which I have given an account | 


in its place. The relations were so striking, that 
in thinking of them I could not refrain from 

.” “FP remarks that, “if Rousseau, on the 
second of these occasions, had forgotten the pre- 
vious one, save a faint remembrance of the ideas 
which he then conceived, it is evident that this 
would have been a case of the kind under consid- 
eration.” 

A CITY IN DREAMLAND. 

Mr. Elihu Rich, another correspondent of the 
aseful little periodical above quoted, and who 
has more than once or twice experienced “the 
mysterious sense of having been surrounded at 
some previous time by precisely the same circum- 
stances, and tuken a share in the same conversa- 
tion,” favors this theory of explanation, and pre- 
sents us with a curious illustration. “A gentle- 
man,” says he, “ of high intelleetual attainments, 
now deceased, told me that he had dreamed of 
being in a strange city, so vividly that he remem- 
bered the streets, houses, and public buildings as 
distinctly as those of any place he ever visited. 
A few weeks afterward he was startled by seeing 
the city of which he had dreamed. The likeness 
was perfect, except that one additional church 


| 





sented a gentle acclivity ; and at the end of the 
street there was a road crossing it at right angles, 
backed by a green slope, which rose to the emi- 
nence of a hill, and was crowned by more houses, 
over which soared a lofty tower, either of a 
church or some other ecclesiastical building. As 
I gazed on the scene before me, I was impressed 
with an overwhelming conviction that I had look- 
ed upon it before, and that its features were per- 
fectly familiar to me; I even seemed almost to 
remember the name of the place, and while [ was 
making an effort to do so, a crowd of people 
appeared to be advancing in an orderly manner 
up the street. As it came nearer it resolved it- 
self into a quaint procession of persons in what 
we should call fancy dresses, or perhaps more 
like one of the guild festivals which we read of 
as being held in some of the old continental 
cities. As the procession came abreast of the 
spot where I was standing, I mounted on the 
pavement to let it go by, and as it filed past me, 
with its banners and gay paraphernalia flashing 
in the sunlight, the irresistible conviction again 
came over me, that I had seen this same proces- 
sion before, and in the very street through which 
it was now passing. Again I almost recollected 
the name of the concourse and its occasion ; but 
while endeavoring to stimulate my memory to 
perform its function, the effort dispelled the vis- 
ion, and I found myself, as before, seated at my 
breakfast-table, cup in hand. My exclamation of 
astonishment attracted the notice of one of the 
members of my family, who inquired ‘ what I had 
been staring at?’ Upon my relating what I have 
imperfectly described, some surprise was mani- 
fested, as the vision, which appeared to me to em- 
brace a period of considerable duration, must 
have been almost instantaneous. The city, with 
its landscape, is indelibly fixed in my memory, 
but the sense of previous familiarity with it has 
never again been renewed. The ‘spirit of man 
within him’ is indeed a mystery ; and those who 
have witnessed the progress of a case of catalep- 


| sy can not but have been impressed with the con- 


viction that there are dormant faculties belonging 
to the human mind, which, like the rudimentary 
wings said to be contained within the skin of the 
caterpillar, are only to be developed in a higher 
sphere of being.” 

CLAIRVOYANCE, OR WHAT ? 

The Rev. W. L. Nichols, of Bath, adduces a 
still more remarkable case from a memoir of Mr. 
William Hone, who, as is well known, was during 
the greater part of his life a disbeliever of all but 
physical facts. He had been worn down to alow 
condition of vitality by a course of exertion of 
much the same character as that which gare Scott 
an experience of the mystic memory. Being call- 
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j ed, ia the course of business, to a particular part 


of London, with which be was unacquainted, he 
had noticed to himself, as he walked along, that 
he had never been there before. “I was shown,” 
he says, “into a room to wait. On looking round, 
everything appeared perfectly familiar to me ; I 
seemed to recognize every object. Isaid to my- 
self, ‘ What is this?’ I was never here before, and 
yet I have seen all this ; and, if so, there is a very 
peculiar knot in the shutter.’” He opened the 
shutter and found the knot! “Now then,” 
thought be, “ here is something I can not explain 
on my principles ; there must be some power be- 
yond matter.” This consideration led Mr. Hone 
to reflect further on the wonderful relations of 
man to the Unseen, and the ultimate result was 
his becoming an earnestly religious man. 

Mr. Nichols endeavors to show the case might 
be explained by Dr. Wigan’s theory of a double 
brain ; but it is manifestly beyond that theory to 
account for the preconception of the knot in the 
shutter, or the extraneous church in the visioned 
city. These explanations failing, we are in a 
manner compelled to think of clairvoyance or the 
prophetic faculty, because no other explanation 
is left. On this assumption, an experience of 
mystic memory might be supposed to arise from 
@ previous dream, or it may be a day revery, per- 
haps one of only an instant’s duration and very 
recent occurrence, in which the assemblage of ob- 
jects and transactions was foreseen—it appears as 
the recollection of a more or less forgotten vision. 


a 
METTERNICH ON. INSANITY. 


Bur to return to my conversation with Prince 
Metternich. He related to me several anecdotes 
of singular cases of insanity which he had met 
with when visiting lunatic asylums in company 
with Dr. GaLL. They once saw two lovers in the 
same institution, who had become deranged in 
consequence of a sudden and cruel separation. 
They no longer knew one another as objects of 
mutual affection, although they were constantly 
raving to be united. When brought together, 
they acknowledged being acquainted, but each 
said the other was not the beloved one. Both 
were insane on this point. Poor creatures! how 
different to the cherished image of former days 
each may have become in the other’s eyes! The 
Prince mentioned, too, the case of a distinguished 
mathematician, whose derangement consisted in 
his mistaking the number 5 for an 0 in all his cal- 
culations. In.speaking of periodical insanity and 
suicide, the Prince told me that GaLu considered 
ali suicides to be insane. He related the case of 
a tailor who had jumped into the Danube, and 
when rescued had told how an angel had appear- 
ed to him, and enticed him to spring off the 
bridge. He had heard of several instances of 
similar explanation of their conduct having been 
given by suicides before their death. One was 
that of a woman who had climbed upon the roof 
of a house, and then jumped off. She became 
collected before she died, and related how an an- 
gel had suddenly appeared to her, and had en- 
ticed her upon the roof. When there, he hovered 
before her, and 90 allured her that in attempting 
to reach him she fell to the ground. Cases of 
monomania the Prince considered as strong evi- 
dence of the truth of Gati’s system ; and in all 
cases of insanity he was convinced that the brain 
was either primarily or indirectly affected by 
bodily disease. He told me that it had been 
proved in Paris that gambling and politics were 
the principal causes of suicide. He added that 
many minds became unhinged in consequence of 
frequently attending the debates—a characteristic 
idea of his highness.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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Our Gerritories. 


1 DAKOTA. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

[We propose to give, for the benefit of our readers—in 
this and other ceuntries—an account of our great Territo- 
ries and new States now open for settl t. In Europe, 
where the land is owned by the few, and where the popu- 
lation is dense, this information will be most acceptable, 
especially to the great middle class, who seek to better 
their condition and worldly prospects. It is for them, and 
for the landless every where, that we write these articles on 
our incomparable “ Territories.”’} 

Tue Territory of Dakota is bounded on the 
north by the British possessions ; on the east by 
Minnesota and Iowa ; on the south by the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, and on the west by Idaho and 
Washington Territories. It extends from latitude 
42 deg. 30 min. north to the 49th parallel; and 
from the 20th to the 38th degree of longitude 
west of the meridian of Washington. It is now 
since the organization of Idaho, about six times 
the size of the State of New York. That portion 
of the Territory ceded by the Yankton Sioux 
and Ponka Indians, being the southestern portion, 
comprises about fourteen millions of acres, now 
subject to settlement, homestead selection, pre- 
emption, and being surveyed. 

SOIL. / 

The soil of Dakota, as far as examined, is sim- 
ilar to that of Illinois and Iowa. The lands are 
of the most fertile character, the climate health- 
ful and agreeable, the water pure and wholesome. 
The returns of the deputy surveyors now in the 
field, and the field notes of the surveys previously 
made, indicate most singular richness and wuai- 
formity of soil. The capacity of this Territory 
as a stock-raising country can not be over-esti- 
mated. The bottom lands of the Missouri and 
other rivers, without cultivation, furnish to hand 
most splendid natural meadows, while the prairie, 
clothed in rich pasturage, is high and rolling, 
with fine drainage, and free from malaria. 

CLIMATE. 

Less rain falls in Dakota than in the Northern 
States. There is also less snow. The tempera- 
ture also is more uniform. From observations 
taken from the 1st of June to the 1st of Septem- 
ber, a remarkable uniformity of temperature oc- 
curs; and although the mercury stood at 90 
degrees during almost every day, for that period 
of time, yet the fresh breezes from the west which 
prevailed every afternoon and evening, made the 
weather comfortable and pleasant. 


The extreme richness of the soil, and the high 
temperature during the summer months, cause 
vegetation to be very rapid, and enables some ar- 
ticles to mature which can not be successfully 
cultivated in other places in the same latitude. 


SCARCITY OF TIMBER. 
With all the superior agricultural advantages 
this Territory affords, there is one serious disad- 
vantage under which it is likely to labor. There 
is not a sufficient a timber for the whole 
Territory. Along the Missouri and many of the 
smaller rivers, there is a fair supply ; but when 
the population increases largely, as it inevitably 
will, for the facility with which this Territory can 
be reached from the Eastern States, with the won- 
derful advantages it offers to an agricultural pop- 
ulation, insures its rapid and substantial settle- 
ment, timber must be grown, and a substitute in 
the interim introduced for fuel. 
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SETTLEMENTS. 

The settlements in Dakota have been made 
principally within the last four years, and are 
mostly along the Missouri River. A promising 
settlement existed, until last September, at Sioux 
Falls, but during the Indian panic the settlers 
abandoned their claims on the Big Sioux River, 
intending, however, to return when the Indian 
troubles were over. 

The principal settlements already established 
in the Territory upon the Missouri are Elk Point, 
Vermilion, Yankton, Bonhomme, the Yankton In- 
dian Agency, Fort Randall, and Pease’s Settle- 
ment. There is also a fine settlement on Bush 
Creek ; the settlement at Sioux Falls City, and a 
large and flourishing settlement at Pembina, near 
the north line of the Territory. 

POPULATION. 

The population of Dakota is derived from near- 
ly all of the different States of the Union, and 
from foreign countries. There are many Norwe- 
gians in Dakota—a hardy, industrious, prudent 
people, good citizens and good farmers. A large 
settlement of French people came into the Terri- 
tory last summer, from the vicinity of Dubuque, 
Iowa, and made extensive improvements on the 
bottom lands between the Big Sioux River and 
Elk Point. They are evidently good farmers, and 
had established themselves very comfortably be- 
fore December last. The people of the Territory, 
as a whole, will compare favorably with those of 
any Western State for intelligence, industry, loy- 
alty, and hospitality. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The report of the census of 1860 shows for the 
Territory of Dakota the following productions of 
agriculture : 84 horses, 19 mules, 286 milch cows, 
348 working oxen, 338 other cattle, 22 sheep, and 
287 swine ; and the further production for that 
year of 945 bushels of wheat, 700 bushels of rye, 
20,296 bushels of corn, 250 bushels of oats, 286 
bushels of peas and beans, 9,489 bushels of pota- 
toes, 1,670 pounds of butter, 1,122 tons of hay, 
and 20 gallons of maple molasses. It will be a 
matter of curiosity, to those of us who may live, 
to examine the census reports of 1870, to see what 
ten years may have done for Dakota. 

GOLD MINES. 

That gold is found in western Dakota, bordering 
upon Washington Territory, is a well-settled fact, 
and letters recently received from the Territory 
inform us that discoveries have been made upon 
Powder and Wind rivers of remarkable richnees 
and extent during the past winter. Four large 
steamers passed up the Missouri last season as far 
as Fort Benton, heavily laden with miners and 
supplies for the Salmon River mines, and returned 
partially laden with buffalo skins and valuable 
furs. That this river is to become the great route 
to the gold mines upon the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Twenty steamers are now being {fitted 
out for the mining and other trade of the Missouri 
River. This will make a home market for the 

roduce of the farmers of Dakota. Where min- 
ing pays, farming always pays better. 


GAME, FISH, &4ND INDIANS. 


The rivers and lakes of Dakota are amply stock- 
ed with fish, and there is a fair supply of game, 
although the Indians monopolize the best hunting- 
grounds. Wild fruit is found in great abundance. 
The lands ceded by the Indians to ‘the General 
Government in the Territory of Dakota are about 
fourteen millions of acres, in the southest portion 
of the Territory.. These lands were acquired un- 
der the treaties made with the Ponka and Yank- 
ton Sioux Indians ; treaties with other tribes be- 
ing now in progress. The Yankton Sioux are 
much the largest and most powerful tribe, and 
formerly had their camping-grounds at Yankton, 
from which fact the name of Yankton is given to 
the capital. Both the Yanktons and Ponkas now 
reside upon their reservations, under the general 
charge of the agents appointed by the President. 








PRE-EMPTIOX, 


_ The country bordering on the Missouri and Big 
Sioux rivers has been surveyed for about one 
huadred and fifty miles up each river, and a land 
office opened at Vermilion. The ceded lands of 
the Territory are now subject to pre-emption and 
homestead claims. Every person who is the head 
of a family, or has arrived at the age of twenty- 
one years, and is a citizen of the United States, 
or has declared his intention of becoming so, and 
who bas done no disloyal act, direct or indirect, 
can secure, by the payment of ten dollars (£2), 
160 acres of land as a homestead, and upon proof 
by two credible witnesses, that he or she has re- 
sided be om the same five years next succeeding 
the application for the land, will receive a patent 
therefor on payment of the office fees. No lands 
acquired under the provisions of this law can in 
any event become liable to the satisfaction of any 
debt or debts contracted prior to the issuing of 
the patent therefor. Those who desire to avail 
themselves of the privileges of the law can se- 
cure in Dakota at present the choicest quality of 
land, located on or near navigable waters, or near 
some of the beautiful towns already referred to, 
or upon the northern branch of the Union Pacific 
Railway, which, under the terms of the act of 
Congress organizing the Company, passes west- 
ward through Sioux City; and from the nature 
of the country will undoubtedly pass through 
southeastern Dakota, crossing the Missouri River 
at the mouth of the Niobrara, thence up the Nio- 
brara, on nearly an air-line westward, with plenty 
of timber and water, to the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains. 





Scrctpe.—The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
says that from the exchanges of a single mail, a 
few days since, it clipped the record of no less 
less than thirty suicides, all of which occurred in 
the space of forty-eight hours. Of the thirty, eight 
were females. Fourteen were believed to have 
been caused from disappointment in love, six 
from seduction, four from monomania in religion, 
two—both lads of twelve years—from cruel treat- 
ment of parents, one from jealousy, and the re- 
maining three from misanthropy, sickness, or sor- 
row. 

This is a bad state of things. Unrequited and 
unregulated affection, disappointed ambition, or 
perverted Approbativeness, and a want of a cor- 
rect theology are among the causes of these sui- 
cides. Add to this bad living, stimulation, a 
want of sleep, and a lack of well-founded relig- 
ious faith, and we have additional causes for this 
weakness and wickedness. No true Christian 
ever committed suicide! He must be lost to the 
beautiful “ trust,” the immortal “hope,” and the 
living “ faith,” which buoys up, in all times of af- 
fliction, if he so far forgets God as to entertain 
even the thought of suicide. It is most cowardly, 
most weak, and most dastardly to thus attempt to 
escape the duties and the dangers of life. 

Remedy.—Keep your health ; live temperately ; 
be industrious ; have an olyect in life ; and, above 
all, cultivate your religious nature. Take Christ 
for your example and your adviser, and you will 
never commit suicide. 

ee 


Hossanp anp Wire.—Addison has left on record 
the following important sentence : “Two persons 
who have chosen each other out of all the spe- 
cies, with design to be each other’s mutual com- 
fort and entertainment, have, in that very action, 
bound themselves to be good-humored, affable, 
joyful, forgiving, and patient, with respect to 
each other's frailties and imperfections, to the 
end of their lives.” 
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PETER THE GREAT. 


Tue only likeness of this remarkable man with- 
in our reach is a drawing from a mask, taken 
after death. Assuming this to be a correct rep- 
resentation, we infer that he was a thick-set, 
broad-shouldered, and full-chested man, with a 
good development of all the vital ergans, and 
great physical strength and endurance. 

His head was broad, especially at the base 
above the ears, and the pbysiognomical signs in 
the face justify the inference that it was very full 
in the posterior and high in the coronal region. 
He must have been ardent in his affections, sym- 
pathetic and devotional, while his executive and 
constructive abilities were almost unequaled. 

Eventuality, Individuality, and Comparison 
were large, as were all the central line of facul- 
ties. Language was also full. 

With a powerful physical system and strong 
passions, he was liable, unless a great restraining 
force were exerted, to be brought entirely under 
the control of the animal nature and become re- 
pulsively brutal. His actual restraining forces 
were not weak, though sometimes inadequate. 
They resided mainly in Secretiveness and Firm- 
ness, Cautiousness being small. It is plain, from 
his organization, that his force of character, 
mental power, and personal influence were im- 
mense, whether exerted for good or for evil. He 
was naturally kind, but could be cruel when the 
ends he had in view seemed to require it. 

He was by no means so bad a man as Henry 
VII. of England, but was like him in many 
points of his organization. Temperamentally, so 
far as we can judge, Napoleon I. was an exam- 
ple of the same general type. History shows that 
he was at the same time a great man and a great 
brute—the higher and the lower nature in him 
alternately predominating. 

Voltaire says of him: “ He gave polish to his 
people, and was himself a savage ; he taught 
them the art of war, of which he was himself 
ignorant ; from the sight of a small boat on the 
river Moskwa, he erected a powerful fleet and 
made himself an expert and active shipwright, 
sailor, pilot, and commander; he changed the 
manners, customs, and laws of the Russians, and 
lives in their memories as the father of his 
country.” 

Peter was born May 30, 1672, and succeeded 
to the crown of Russia at the age of ten ; but his 
half-sister, Sophia, who held the regency, strove 
not only to keep him as long as possible from the 
exercise of power, but to render him unfit for it, 
by giving him a purposely defective education, 
and by placing in his way, as he grew up, every 
temptation to idleness and sensuality. In 1689, 
at the age of seventeen, Peter shook off the 
domination of his unnatural sister and assumed 
the reins of power. 

He now strove hard to repair the defects of his 
early education, acquiring several foreign lan- 
guages, studying the mechanic arts, especially 
ship-building, and making himself familiar with 
military science. To improve himself still further 
he traveled as a private person through Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, acquiring all sorts 
of practical knowledge. 

The more effectually to perfect himself in 
marine architecture, he worked with his own 
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PETER THE GREAT. 





hands as a common shipwright in the dockyard 
at Amsterdam, and afterward at Deptford, in 
England. Many anecdotes of his residence in 
England have been preserved, and among the 
rest the following : 

THE CZAR AND THE PORTER. 


The Czar was continually annoyed by the 
crowds in the streets of London, as he had been 
at Amsterdam, and he could not bear the jostling 
with becoming patience. As he was one day 
walking along the Strand with the Marquis of 
Carmarthen, a porter, with a load on his shoulder, 
rudely pushed against him, and drove him into 
the road. He was extremely indignant, and 
ready to knock the man down ; but the Marquis 
interfering, saved the offender, only telling him 
that the gentleman whom he had so rudely run 
against was “the Czar.” The porter turnin 
round, replied with a grin, “Czar! we are all 
Czars here.” 
4 BAD TENANT. 


After a month’s residence in London, the Czar 
and his suite removed to John Evelyn’s house, 
Sayes-court, close to Deptford dockyard. It had 
been let by Evelyn to Admiral, Benbow, whose 
term had just expired. A doorway was broken 
through the boundary-wall of the dockyard, to 
communicate with the dwelling-house. The 
grounds, which were beautifully laid out and 
planted, had been much damaged by the Ad- 
miral; but the Czar proved a worse tenant. 
Evelyn’s servant wrote to him: “There is a 
house full of people right nasty. The Czar lies 
next your library, and dines in the parlor next 
your study. He dines at ten o’clock, and six at 
night ; is very often at home a whole day; very 
often in the King’s yard, or by water, dressed in 
several dresses. The King is expected there this 
day ; the best parlor is pretty clean for him to be 
entertained in. The King pays for all he has.” 
But this was not all: Evelyn had a favorite 
holly-hedge, which the Ozar is said to have 
spoiled, by trundling a wheelbarrow through it 
every morning, for the sake of exercise. The 
Czar and his retinue remained here only three 
weeks ; but the damage done to the house and 
gardens was estimated at £150. 

HE DIDN’T LIKE LAWYERS. 

It being term-time while the Czar was in Lon- 
don, he was taken into Westminster Hall ; he in- 
quired who all those busy people in black gowns 
and flowing wigs were, and what they were 
about? Being answered, “ They are lawyers, 
sir.” “Lawyers!” said he, much astonished, 
“why, I have but tro in my whole dominions, 
and I believe I shall hang one of them the mo- 
ment I get home.” 

4 BIG TAVERN BILL. 


Two sham fights at sea were got up for the 
Czar ; the ships were divided into two squadrons, 


just. 





and every ship took her opposite, and fired three 
broadsides aleft and one alow, without shot. On 
returning from Portsmouth, Peter and his arty, 
twenty-one in all, stopped at the principal inn at 
Godalming, and, according to the landlord’s bill, 
which is preserved in the leian Library, there 
consumed, at breakfast, half a sheep, a quarter of 
lamb, ten pullets, twelve chickens, three quarts 
of brandy, six quarts of mulled wine, seven 
dozen of eggs, with salad in proportion ; and at 
dinner, five ribs of beef, weighing three stone; 
one sheep, 56 lbs.; three-quarters of lamb, a 
shoulder and loin of veal boiled. eight pullets, 
eight rabbits, two dozen and a half of sack, and 
one dozen of claret. Peter was invariably a 
hard drinker, for he is known to have d a 
pint of brandy and a bottle of sherry for his 
morning draught; and after dinner eight bottles 
of sack, “ and so went to the play-house.”’ 
PETER’S FONDNESS FOR MECHANISM. 

He visited several manufactories and work- 
shops in London, and bought a famous 
Say clock of its maker, Cartes 

Dial and Crown, near Essex Street, in the 
Strand. The Czar was very fond of mechanism, 
and it is said that before he left England he 
could take a watch to pieces and put it together 
again. The King promised Peter that there 
should be no impediment to his engaging and 
taking with him to Russia, English artificers and 
scientific men ; and when he returned to Holland 
there went with him captains of ships, pilots, 
surgeons, gunners, mast-makers, boat-builders, 
sail-makers, compass-makers, carvers, anchor- 
smiths, and copper-smiths; in all, nearly 500 
——. At his departure, he presented to the 

g a ruby valued at £10,000, which he brought 
in his waistcoat-pocket, and placed in William’s 
hand, wrapped up in a piece of brown paper ! 

In 1700 the war between him and Charles XII. 
of Sweden commenced. At first the Swedes 
were always victorious, but Peter was not dis- 
couraged. “In the end,” he said, “they will 
teach me how to win.” He wasright. At Pul- 
towa, in 1709, Charles was defeated with heavy 
loss, and Peter was enabled to make a peace 
favorable to Russia. 

In 1702 Peter laid the foundations of St. 
Petersburg, on the Neva. Not less than 100,000 
lives are said to have been sacrificed in raising 
the future capital of Russia among the swamps 
where he ordered its erection, and where, with 
characteristic pertinacity of purpose, and indif- 
ference to human suffering, he urged on the com- 
pletion of the work, though made aware of its 
perils and difficulties. 

In his family, Peter experienced heavy sorrows. 
His first marriage produced mutual unhappiness ; 
and his eldest son, Alexis, thwarted all his pro- 
jects and connected himself with the disaffected 
party, who wished to abolish all Peter’s reforms 
and restore the old Muscovite fashions. Peter 
compelled him to renounce all claim to the suc- 
cession, had him tried before a high court, and 
condemned to death. He died in prison. 

His favorite wife, Catharine, was a Livonian 

asant girl. She ruled Russia as Empress after 
is death, which took place in 1725. 

In estimating the chargcter of the organizer of 
Russian power, the great Peter, we must take 
him for all in all as he was—must consider his 
organization, his education, the times in whigh 
he lived, and the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded in a country scarcely emerged from 
barbarism. To judge him by the standards of 
our day and country would be manifestly un- 


His last words were: “I trust that in pues 
of the good I have striven to do my people, G 
will pardon my sins.” 
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CATHARINE ALEXIEONA. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


A neattny, long-lived, and excellent physique | 
There isa: ge | 


is indicated in this portrait. 
chest, good stomach, and an ample circulation, 
with no indication of disease nor premature decay. 
All the vital functions seem to be in excellent 


condition; observe the breadth and fullness of | 
It is also indicated by the breadth | 


the chest. 
from the base of the brain to the upper portions 


of the face below the eyes. There is a rotundity | 
to the whole frame, with a corresponding fullness | 


in all its parts, and yet there was activity, viva- 
city, and spirit. 
or stupid organization, but, on the contrary, she 
was full of feeling, activity, and’ zeal. 

The peculiar mental characteris'ics are indi- 
cated in the features, and are as follows : 


First, a prominent chin, an ample moutly a | 
well-proportioned nose, large eyes, and prominent | 
perceptive faculties. The prominent chin corre- | 


sponds with the large base of brain, indicating 
warmth, ardor, and intensity in the affections ; 
the upward inclinations of the outer corners of 
the mouth indicate cheerfulness, playfulness, and 
good humor ; full and rolling lips, active affec- 
tions; a prominent and pointed nose, which is 
truly feminine in its contour, indicates large ac- 
tivity and sprightliness; while the expression of 
the eye gives assurance, candor, frankness, and a 
confiding disposition. There is considerable prac- 
tical common sense with less of abstract theory 
or philosophical speculation. She evidently in- 
herits the leading peculiarities of both father and 
mother, a blending of the two parents in herself, 
giving her the exquisiteness of the latter with 
the strength apd resolution of the former. 
Phrenologically, we infer that Cautiousness 
was not large, neither was Veneration, nor Spir- 
ituality ; but Benevolence, Approbativeness, Hope, 
and Conscientiousness are fairly represented. 
Such an organization would necessarily take a 
leading position among her sex as well as to at- 


tract those of the opposite sex, and could but | 


be admired, if not loved, by all. More humility, 
devotion, and spirituality, with less approbative- 
ness, would have secured to her more intimate 
friendship and support ; but it must be evident to 
the most casual observer that it was an organiza- 
tion which would necessarily make itself felt by 
ali who came within the reach of its influence, 
and would impress itself upon the page of time. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY MARTHA HAINES BUTT. 

There never was a greater contrast presented 
in the life of any woman than that which ap- 
pears in that of Catharine of Russia, wife of 
Peter the Great. In her youth, we find innocence, 
virtue, courage, and self-denial, fortitude in ad- 
versity, and equanimity in good fortune and ele- 
vation. 
years, in which great talents and a commanding 
will were sullied by excesses such as no female 
sovereign has ever been guilty of since the days 
of Messalina ?* 

* We allow our correspondent’s statements to stand, 
though the generally received authorities hardly bear 


them out. The latter portion of Catharine’s life, how- 
ever, was net without reproach. 





Hers was not a dull, phiegmatic, | 


But what shall we say of those later | 








CATHARINE ALEXIEONA. 





She is described by historians as being ex- | 


|NEVER TOO OLD TO LBARN. 
| stateliness about her which at once proved that | 


| she was entitled to move in a higher and more | 


tremely beautiful; there was a queenliness and 


extensive sphere than the humble cottage. A 
throne upon which she was destined to sit loomed 


| in the distance—yet it was far from her thoughts 


indeed ever to be a sovereign woman. Her life 
was one of events, and many were the trials 
through which she passed before she knew or 
realized what splendor and magnificence was; 
yet her heart pined not for pageantry and splen- 
dor, for we find that she was contented to accept 
the heart and hand of one who had but little of 
this world’s goods, and she positively refused to 
accept the home, with all the surroundings of 


| wealth, and was married to a subaltern officer, 


without fortune or influence, with but one arm, 
hacked and shattered from head to foot with bay- 


| onets—a son of her benefactor, in whose family 


she was employed as a governess, when she had 
nothing else upon which to depend. This was an 
evidence of her gratitude and constancy. But 
not long was she his bride; on the very evening 
of her marriage, the town in which she lived 
(Marienburg) was attacked by Russians, and her 


| husband never returned; but whether he was 
| killed or captured she never knew until a very 
| long time elapsed. Imagine her sorrow and grief 


at thus having one torn from her bosom to whom 


| she had pledged herself. 


When the slaughter at Marienburg was over, 


| Catharine was found hidden in an oven. In the | 
| division of the booty she was allotted to a soldier 


asaslave. The fame of her beauty reached the 
ears of a Russian general; he purchased her and 


placed her in his household under the care of his | 
sisters. It was here that Czar Peter the Great | 
saw her, fell in love, and was married. The | gelfish person remarked, “Say, old man, why do 
Livonian peasant girl was now raised to the | 


throne. 

Never was the court of St. Petersburg so brill- 
iant as when she reigned. All came to pay hom- 
age at her shrine. Her rave talents and highly 
cultivated mind were well calculated to make her 
able torule. But her life became very different 
in after years. She proved to be artful in the 
extreme; jealous to the most fearful extent; 
never satisfied with all the admiration she gained, 
but was opposed to any lady of the court receiv- 











ing any applause from the great and powerful. 
It seems almost incredible that a woman in whose 
heart in early life, there was anything to love and 
admire should become so depraved. But she 
was far from being happy. She had gained al- 
most every wish, and pined because there was for 
her no other conquests. Her greatness had a 
tendency to make her miserable, and though all 
the powers of earth should bow at her shrine, 
she was not as happy as one without any title or 
pretentions. 


il . * . . 


Her death was rather a sudden one—she was 
found dead in her chamber by her waiting woman, 
having perhaps died with disease of the heart— 
so the physicians conjectured. Her life ended 
without a moment’s warning to herself, and her 
spirit ‘* returned to the God who gave it.” Thus 
ended her brilliant career. 


<P oo 


Socratss, at an extreme age, learned to play 
on musical instruments for the purpose of resist- 
ing the wear and tear of old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper to 
learn the Greek language. 

Puoutrarcu, when between seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of Latin. 

Boccaccio was thirty years of age when he 
commenced his studies in polite literature, yet he 
became one of the three great masters of the Tus- 
can dialect, Dante and Petrarch being the other 
two. 

Str Henry SPELMaN neglected the sciences in 
his youth, but commenced the study of them when 
he was between fifty and sixty years of age. Af- 
ter this time, he became a most learned antiqua- 
rian and lawyer. 

Co.sert, the famous French minister, at sixty 
years of age, returned to his Latin and law studies. 

Lupovico, at the great age of one hundred and 
fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his own times. A 
singular exertion, noticed by Voltaire, who was 
himself one of the most remarkable instances of 
the progress of age in new studies. 

Ocrzy, the translator of Homer and Virgil, 
was unacquainted with Latin and Greek till he 
was past fifty. 

FRANKLIN did not fully commence his philosoph- 
ical pursuits till he had reached his fiftieth year. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he 
began the study of law so late, answered, that in- 
deed he had begun it late, but he should therefore 
master it the sooner. 

Drypen, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced 
the translation of the “Iliad ;” and his most 
pleasing productions were written in his old age. 


This is all most encouraging to those who wish 
to so live and to do as to leave the world the bet- 
ter for having lived in it. How much more hon- 
orable to live and work for posterity than for the 
present! An old man of eighty was engaged in 
planting young fruit-trees, when a short-sighted, 


you plant young trees? you can not hope to eat 


| the fruit thereof.” “That may be,” said the glo- 


rious benefactor, “ but others may if I do not.” 

No, dear reader, we shall never be too old to 
learn, nor can it ever be too late to mend. The 
frame will wear out in time, but the soul never. 
That is always young, vigorous, and active ; so 
let us correct our errors, turn over a new leaf, re- 
solve to lead a new life, a:.. thank God for the 
blessed privilege of gettin good, and of doing 
good. 
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Our Social Relations. 


PHRENOLOGY AND MATRIMONY. 





Every parent knows that to the infringements 
of certain physical laws, such as running into the 
fire or jumping from a high building, there are 
inevitable penalties attached ; and every parent 
and teacher knows, or ought to know, that there 
are heavy penalties attached to the infringement 


| 


A proper education, and even a moderate de- 
velopment of Human Nature and Causality, would 
have shown our young lady the true character 
and motives of her count, or barber’s apprentice, 
and a fair development of Cautiousness would 


| not have allowed her domestic propensities and 


social feelings to have led her into matrimonial 
relations with him. Or, had she been one of the 


| blind herself, a chart of his organism, given by a 
| competent phrenologist, would have laid his true 


of all organic laws, and that the contracting of a 
foolish marriage is an example of such an in- 


fringement. But no child enters the world cog- 
nizant of these facts, and experience, with many 
a terrible burn or fall, or, in the latter case, the 
Sutter ruin of his prospects of happiness in this 


life, must teach them to him, or they must be | 


taught him suis paretibus et sapientibus. But 
instead of this, it is even instilled into the minds 
of young people that marriage is like a lottery 
with a large number of blanks, and now and then 
a chance to draw a prize. Is it a wonder, then, 
that so many foolish matches are made ; that so 


many are married, not mated; that so many, | 


otherwise dutiful daughters, throw themselves | 
away upon worthless, drunken villains, against | 
the will of their parents ; or that so many sons, | 
gifted with promising minds, should tie them- | 
selves down to silly, broken-constitutioned slat- 


terns for wives? Answered in the light of com- 
mon sense and reason, the reply would be nega- 


character open before her. 

A mere smattering of Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, along with his other college studies, would 
have enabled our graduate to have seen that 
Alice Seymore’s temperament was of the indolent 
sort, and her activitysmall. Also, it would have 
shown him that it was the ample development of 
Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Mirthfulness, Ideal- 
ity, and Agreeableness that made her company 
so pleasing to him; while the intellectual and 
moral faculties, which, as a scholar and a moral- 
ist, he would have admired most of all, were all 
small and uncultivated. 

To illustrate my argument, I will relate an 
actual occurrence just as it was told to me, a few 
days since, by a gentleman who has practiced 
considerably as a phrenologist, and can be relied 
on for truth and good judgment. 

“I was once called upon,” he said, “by a 


| young lady and gentleman, of high standing in 


tive, and answered in the light of the science of | 


the mind, it would be emphatical/y no. 


completely turned by the fashionable reading of 
the day, when warned not to marry that dashing 
fellow who has just come to town, pretending to 


life, for phrenological examinations. The lady 
had an excellent head, but in the gentleman’s 


| organism the ruling faculties were Amativeness, 
‘“* Why,” exclaims the daughter, whose head is 


| 
| 
| 


be a Count—“ why, marriage is a lottery, and my | 
ticket is number 128 (or Edward Fitzgerald) ; and | 


it is just as likely to draw a prize as any other.” 

This young lady marries the count, and he 
turns out to be a barber's apprentice from New 
York, worthless and given to bad habits, who 


be wealthy. Here was a blank. 

“Don’t talk to me,” exclaims a young man 
just through college, when advised notto marry 
a young lady whose appearance and conversation 


Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Firmness, 
with an uncommon lack of Benevolence and 
small Conscientiousness. 

“ Teould see that there was mutual attachment 
between this couple, and the lady appeared much 
surprised when I gave the description of the gen- 
tleman’s character. The next day she called upon 
me alone, and desired a private conversation 
with me. She told me that the gentleman had 


; made proposals of {marriage to her, but that my 
married her because her father was reported to | 


at the evening parties have greatly pleased him ; | 


“ marriage is a lottery, and Alice Seymore is just 
as likely to make a good wife as any other girl.” 


Our graduate marries Miss Alice, and finds that | 


he has for ever retarded his advancement in life ; 
for he has tied himself to a silly piece of indo- 
lence, whose mother had to take in washing to 
support her daughter in idleness and answer her 
imperative demands for dress. 

This case was a blanic, like thousands of others ; 


description of his character had awakened her 
fears, and she wished my advice confidentially. 

“T told her plainly that the wife of such a man 
would be his slave, and advised her to dismiss the 
fellow at once. She had decision of character 
enough to do this, and a happy decision it proved 
to her. The man soon after married another 
lady, likewise possessed of faculties entirely the 
reverse of his own. Uniting these dispositions 
was like uniting the lemb with the tiger. In less 
than two years from the time they were married, 
a dispute arose between them about some trivial 
affair, and the tyrant commanded his wife to be 
silent. She dared to disobey him, and he dealt 


| her a blow with his clenched fist, from the effects 
? 


but is marriage like a lottery, and necessarily so? | 


Did the Creator, when he founded an institution 
upon which so much of the happiness or misery— 


in fact, even the very existence of the human | 


race depends—intend that so much uncertainty 
should hang aboutit? The very constitution of 
the human mind shows us that he did not; for he 
has given us intellectual and moral faculties, 
which he intended should rule over our propensi- 
ties, and the discoveries of Phrenology and the 


of which she never recovered.’ 

Truly this man’s wife was his slave, and, 
reader, you will find, by investigating, that this 
is not a solitary case. Ww. K. M. 

a 0 om 


A Worp To Bors.—Begin early in life to collect 
libraries of your own. Begin with a single book, 
and when you find or hear of any first-rate book, 
obtain it, if you can. After a while another, as 
you are able, and be sure to read it. Take the 
best care of your books. In this way, when you 


teachings of phrenologists make the way so clear | are men, you will have good libraries in your 


that even the blind need not miss it. 


heads as well as on your shelves. ' 





REMAREABLE MARRIAGES. 


A WOMAN-HUSBAND. 

In 1773 a woman went courting a woman, 
dressed as a man, and was very favorably re- 
ceived. The lady to whom these not very deli- 
cate attentions were paid was much older than 
the lover, but she was possessed of about a hun- 
dred pounds, and this was the attraction to her 
adventurous friend. But the intended treachery 
was discovered ; and, as the original chronicler 
of the story says, “the old lady proved too know- 
ing.” A more extraordinary case than this was that 
of two women who lived together by mutual con- 
sent as man and wife for six-and-thirty years, 
They kept a public-house at Poplar, and the 
“ wife,” when on her death-bed, for the first time 
told her relatives the fact concerning her mar- 
riage. The writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1776), who records the circumstances, states that 
“both had been crossed in love when young, and 
had chosen this method to avoid further impor- 
tunities.” It seems, however, that the truth was 
suspected, for the “husband” subsequently 
charged a man with extorting money from her 
under the threat of disclosing the secret, and for 
this offense he was sentenced to stand three times 
in the pillory, and to undergo four years’ impris- 
onment. 

MUCH ATTACHED TO THE MARRIAGE STATE. 

It is usually considered a noteworthy ciroum- 
stance for a man or woman to have been married 
three times, but of old this number would have 
been thought little of. St. Jerome mentions a 
widow that married her twenty-second husband, 
who in his turn had been married to twenty wives 
—surely an experienced couple! A woman 
named Elizabeth Masi, who died at Florence in 
1768, had been married to seven husbands, all of 
whom she outlived. She married the last of the 
seven at the age of 70. When on her death-bed 
she recalled the good and bad points in each of 
her husbands, and having impartially weighed 
them in the balance, she singled out her fifth 
spouse as the favorite, and desired that her re- 
mains might be interred near his. The death of 
a soldier is recorded in 1784 who had had five 
wives; and his widow, aged 90, wept over the 
grave of her fourth husband. The writer who 
mentioned these facts naively added: “ The said 
soldier was much attached to the marriage state.” 
There is an account of a gentleman who had been 
married to four wives, and who lived to be 115 
years old. When he died he left twenty-three 
“children” alive and well, some of the said chil- 
dren being from three to four score. A gentle- 
man died at Bordeaux in 1772 who had been 
married sixteen times 

In July, 1768, a couple were living in Essex 
who had been married eighty-one years, the hus- 
band being 107 and the wife 103 years of age. 
At the church of St. Clement Danes, in 1772, a 
woman of 85 was married to her sixth husband. 

MONEY AND MATRIMONY. 

The announcement of marriages published ia 
the Gentleman’s Magazine during the greater part 
of last century included a very precise statement 
of the portions breught by the brides. Here are 
a few of such notices: 

“Mr. N. Tillotson, an eminent preacher among 
the people called Quakers, and a relative of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, to Miss ——, with $35,000.” 

“Mr. P. Bowen to Miss Nicholls, of Queenhithe, 
with $50,000.” 

“Sir George C. to the widow Jones, with $5,000 
a-year, besides ready money” 

DIDN’T KNOW THEY WERE MARRIED. 

A story is told of a young couple who went 
into the study of a judge of the Supreme Court, 
some thirty years ago, who, as a justice of the 
peace, was authorized to solemnize marriages, and 
desired him to marry them. 
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“Very well,” said his honor, “pass me your 
certificate and you may go.” 

The man handed a certificate that the banns 
were published, but remained. The judge con- 
tinued his employment, until the impatient bride- 

m again announced the intention of his visit. 

“ Very well,” said the judge, pursuing bis task. 

After some further delay the neglected appli- 


cants once more reminded his honor of their de- 


sire to be married. 


“Why, go home,” said the magistrate, “you 


have been married this half hour.” 


It seems that the law only required then a | 
declaration of intention of marriage before the | 


official, and a recognition of it by him. 
DISPARITY OF AGE, 

In 1767 a young blacksmith of Bedford was 
paying his addresses to a maiden, and upon call- 
ing to see her one evening was asked by her 
mother, what was the use of marrying a girl with- 
out money? Would it not be better for him to 
take a wife who could bring £500? The black- 
smith thought it would, and said he should be 
“eternally obliged” to his adviser if she could 
introduce him to such a prize. 


we are told that “the bargain was struck imme- 
diately.’ Upon the return of the girl, she found 
her lover and parent on exceedingly good terms 
with each other, and they were subsequently mar- 
ried. The bride was sixty-four years of age, and 
the bridegroom eighteen. This disparity of years 
is comparatively trifling. A doctor of eighty was 
married to a young woman of twenty-eight; a 
blacksmith of ninety (at Worcester, 1768) to a 
girl of fifteen; a gentleman of Berkshire, aged 
seventy-six, to a girl whom his third wife had 
brought up. The husband had children living 
“thrice the age” of his fourth wife. 


years was married to her plowman, aged twen- 
ty ; a gentleman of Worcester, upward of eighty- 
five, to a girl of eighteen; a soldier of ninety- 
five, “who had served in King William's wars, 
and had a ball in his nose,” to a girl of fifteen. 
In 1769 a woman of Rotherbithe, aged seventy, 
was married to a young man aged twenty-three— 
just half a century difference between their ages. 
A girl of sixteen married a gentleman of ninety- 
four—but he had $250,000. 


AN EQUESTRIAN MARRIAGE, 
An old squire had started out early one morn- 


ing, with his cradle on his shoulder, for the wheat- | 
field. Just as he had reached it, a clattering of | 


hoofs caused him to turn round. Close beside 
him, on foaming horses, were a young man and 
woman with faces as red as “peonies.” 
in their steeds, the man cried out— 

“ Be you the Squire I~?” 

“ I am.”’ 


“ Wal, we’ve been up to your house, and your | 


old woman told us you’d gone down this road, 
and said she thought we'd catch you if we tried 
hard. You see, squire, Sallie, here, and I want 
to get married, and we’re in somethin’ of a burry, 
cause we want to go to Syracuse, and get home 
afore night.” 

“Very well,” said the old man ; “turn back to 
the house, I'll be there soon.” 

“ Couldn’t you doit jist as well out here? You 
see we’re in somethin’ of a hurry.” 

“Yes, suppose I can. Get off, and I'll make 
you one in less than no time ” 

“ Won’tit be jist as strong on horseback? You 
see, squire, we’re in somethin’ of a hurry.” 

“T reckon it will. Just hitch up to Sallie, and 
get hold of her right hand.” 

The young man did so, and then and there, 
with his cradle on his shoulder, the stump of his 
pipe in one hand, his whetstone in the other, clad 
in homespun overalls and frock, performed the 
ceremony. 

A DUTCH MARRIAGE. 

A Dutch farmer, jnst clad in the ermine of a 
justice of the peace, had his first marriage in this 
way. He first said to the man— 








“Tam the per- | 
son, then,” said the mother of his betrothed, and | 


At Hill | 
Farm, in Berkshire, a blind woman of ninety 


Reining | 
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“Vell, you vants to be marrit, do you?” 

“Yes,” answered the man. 

“Vell, you lovesh dis voman so goot as any 
voman you have ever seen?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then to the woman— 

“ Vell, do you lovesh dis man so better as any 
man you have ever seen?” 

She hesitated a little, and he repeated— 

“Vel, vell, do you like him so vell as to be his 
vife ?” 

“Yes, yes,”’ she answered. 

“ Vell, dat ish all any reasonable man can ex- 
pect; so you are both marrit. I pronounce you 
man and vife.”’ 

The man drew out his pocket-book, and asked 
the justice what was to pay. 

“ Nothing at all, nothing at all; you are vel- 
come to if it vill do you any goot.” 

ANGLO-SAXON WEDDINGS. 

Not till the ninth or tenth century did women 
obtain the privilege of choosing or refusing their 
husbands. Often they were betrothed as chil- 
dren, the bridegroom’s pledge of marriage being 
accompanied by a “security,” or “ wed,” whence 
comes the word. Part of the wed always con- 
sisted of a ring, placed upon the maiden’s right 
hand, and there religiously kept until trausferred 
to the other hand at the later nuptials. Then, 
also, were repeated the marriage vows and other 
ceremonies, out of which those now prevailing 
have grown. The bride was taken “ for fairer for 
fouler, for better for worse, for richer for poor- 


er,’ and promised “to be buxom and bonny” to | 


her future husband. At the final ceremony the 
bridegroom put the ring on each of the bride’s 
left-hand fingers in turn, saying at the first, “in 
the name of the Father,” at the second, “in the 
name of the Son,” at the third, “in the name of 
the Holy Ghost,” and at the fourth, “ Amen.” 
Then also the father gave to his new son one of 
his daughter’s shoes, in token of the transfer of 
authority which he effected, and the bride was at 
once made to feel the change by a tap or a blow 
on the head given with the shoe. The husband 
on his part took an oath to use his wife well. If 
he failed to do so she might leave him, but by the 
law he was allowed considerable license. He 


was bound in honor “ to bestow on his wife and | 


his apprentices moderate eastigation.”” We have 
nothing to show the exact amount of castigation 
held moderate by the Anglo-Saxons; but one old 
Welsh law decides that three blows with a broom- 
stick on any “part of the person except the head” 
is a fair allowance, and another provides that the 
stick be no longer than the husband’s arm, nor 
thicker than his middle finger. Prior to the sev- 
enth century a wife might at any time be repudi- 
ated on proof of her being either barren, 
deformed, silly, passionate, luxurious, rude, ha- 
bitually drunk, gluttonous, very garrulous, quar- 
relsome, or abusive. 
ee 

Tue Worts or Trve.—To show us the worth of 
time, God, most liberal of all other things, is ex- 
ceedingly frugal in the dispensing of that ; for he 
never gives us two moments together, nor grants 
us a second till he has withdrawn the first, still 
keeping the third in his own hands, so that we 
are in a perfect uncertainty whether we shall 
have it or not. The true manner of preparing 
for the last moment is to spend all the others 
well, and ever to expect that. We dote upon this 
world as if it were never to have an end, and we 
neglect the next, as if it were never to have a 
beginning.— Fenelon. 
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THE STAFF OF LIPB. 
BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING IN NEW YORK. 


THe good country housewife, who bakes her 
own breakfast rolls, her tea-biscuits, and her 
semi-weekly or tri-weekly loaf of white or brown 
bread, or brings smoking hot upon her table at 
every meal, as in Kentucky and farther south, her 
solid pones of unadulterated corn bread, has no 
conception of the way in which the “ daily bread” 
of our city folks is made and distributed, or of 
the immense quantities and number of kinds 
daily turned out by the steam-propelled ma- 
chines and big ovens of a metropolitan bakery. 

The city housekeeper, who sends her servant, 
or her little boy or girl, to the nearest bakery 
every morning for her five-cent or her ten-cent 
loaf, is nearly as ignorant of the way in which 
that loaf is produced as her country cousin. She, 
too, would be surprised, if told how many such 
loaves are sold every day, or how great a variety 
it takes to satisfy the differing tastes and require- 
ments of the different classes and nationalities 
composing our population. 3 

It may not be unprofitable to our city readers, 
or uninteresting to those of the country, to throw 
together here a few facts bearing upon baking 
and the bread trade in New York, obligingly fur- 
nished to us by one of the leading bakers of the 
city—one who has probably done more than any 
other man in the country to improve the art of 
bread-making and the quality of the bread fur- 
nished to our people, by means of machinery 
and improved processes. 

“ Hecker’s Farina” and Hecker’s “ Self-Raising 
Flour” are as “familiar as household words,” 
from Maine to California and from Canada to Pat- 
agonia; but Hecker’s bread can not, with our 
present imperfect facilities fur transportation, be 
furnished fresh every morning to all who clamor 
for their daily loaves throughout the entire con- 
tinent, and some of our readers may be interested 
in learning wherein it is distinguished from all 
other bread, and why it is so generally preferred. 
In connection with it, we will speak briefly of 
the 

VARIOUS PROCESSES OF BREAD-MAKING. 

1. Tue Yeast Process.—By this process the 
bread is raised with what is called “ baker’s 
yeast.” To make the “sponge,” yeast, water, 
and fiour are combined in the proper proportions, 
and mixed by manual labor, the hands and arms 
of the operator being necessarily immersed in the 
dough. This process of mixing requires a great 
outlay of physical force, and causes copious per- 
spiration. The results, as regards cleanliness, 
are not pleasant to speak of or to contemplate, 
and we mention the fact merely for the purpose 
of enabling the reader to contrast the manual 
with the machine process. When ihe fermenta- 
tion has arrived at the stage in which the sponge 
is technically said to be “ripe,” enough water is 
added to the mass to admit the additional flour 
necessary to make the required quantily of 
dough. Before the flour is added, the sponge is 
broken up with the water, by tearing and squeez- 
ing it with the hands. To this mass, which has a 
consistency somewhat thicker than milk, the flour 
is added, and the operators (for it requires two 
strong men to prepare a batch of dough for an 
ovenful) plunge their hands and arms into it, and 
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repeat the mixing process, which requires about | shape desired. In the preparation of dough for 


an hour, and calls for even a greater exertion, if 
possible, than the first mixing of the sponge. 
The kneading follows, and is also done by hand, 
when the dough is set away for two hours to rise. 
When risen it is again worked, and again set 
away to rise for one hour. It is then taken from 


into loaves, which are placed in boxes, to remain 
till an ovenful—frequently as many as can be 
made from two barrels of flour—have been 
molded. While standing in the boxes they are 
allowed again to rise; and if, during this time, 
the fermentation is too active, or becomes checked, 
the bread is seriously injured and sometimes 


the oven by this process, it is entirely unnecessary 


| for the hands to come in contact with it, except 


| to guide it as it passes between the rollers. The 


mixer, the preparer, and the cutter form a con- 
nected line of machinery, capable of preparing a 


| barrel of flour for the oven in six minutes, con- 
the trough, cut into pieces, weighed, and molded | 


verting it into one or two-pound loaves. Imme- 
diately after being taken from the oven the bread 
is placed in boxes, each containing a hundred 


| pounds, ready for delivery. 


spoiled. When a sufficient number of loaves | 


have been made, they are formed into the desired 
shape—round, split, twist, etc.—enveloped in 


| very little crust 


cloths, and put away in boxes to rise again, for | 


the fifth time. 

2. Tue Porato Process.—In makingfbread by 
this process, a ferment made from cooked and 
mashed potatoes is used in place of the yeast. 
The dough is prepared in a manner similar to 


that described in the previous section. The | 
bread is called “ferment bread,” and sometimes | 


“milk bread.” It is whiter than that made by 
the yeast process, and when eaten fresh, is con- 
sidered by the public superior to that made by 
any other process heretofore employed in this 
country. Probably four-fifths of the bread con- 
sumed in this city is of this description, though 
prepared uader various names. 

3. Process ror Fawm_y Breap.—This is simply 
the process usually employed in families. The 


| New York? 


bread is sweeter, but not so light, as that made | 


by the other processes. 

4. Tae Leaven Process.—Leaven is dough 
which has been allowed to stand till it has be- 
come very sour. A quantity of this is added to 
the dough instead of yeast or ferment. The 
dough of leavened bread is usually made very 
soft, and not only additional water and flour, but 
also much manipulation and continual care, are 
required to prevent it from becoming offensively 
sour. 
taste. 

5. Hecxer’s Macurne Process.—Mr. Hecker 
describes his new machine process as follows : 


“ We will commence with the making of sponge: 
the flour for which is drawn from a bin and 
united with the yeast and water, as they all simul- 
taneously enter the dough-mixer. As soon as 
formed, the mixture is allowed to drop into a vat, 
where it is permitted to rise. When ripe, it is 
conveyed to another dough-mixer, by which it is 
combined with the additional flour necessary. 
The dough, when thus produced, is passed from 
the mixer to a preparer, or set of rollers, by 
which it is formed into layers, and worked until 
it becomes perfectly clear and exceedingly fine 
in texture. It then travels to the cutters, to be 
formed into squares for one-pound or two-pound 
loaves, which are perforated at the same time, 
and its respective weight imprinted on each loaf. 
After being cut, it is taken up with a wooden 


It has at best a slightly tart, astringent | 


sb vel and placed in the pans, where it remains | 


un il after baking. The cutting machine is so 


ce mstructed that it may be used to cut doughinto | 


» rips for twist bread, or into pieces of any other | are 


“It is baked in pans, some containing twelve 
two-pound and others eighteen one-pound loaves, 
in cards or sheets, all the loaves being joined to- 
gether, so that, when separated from each other, 
they have, with the exception of the outside ones, 
The shape of this bread ren- 
ders it very convenient to handle and put up for 
exportation. 

“ Only four hours are required to convert flour 
into bread by our process, while at least ten to 
thirteen hours are consumed by any other ; less 
change, therefore, takes place in the saccharine 
principle of the flour. This fact enables us, with 
little care and watchfulness, always to have sweet 
bread, even in the warmest weather.” 

KINDS OF BREAD. 

How many kinds do you think are made in 
Three or four? Half a dozen? 
Guess again. Including the different sizes and 
shapes, as well as the different qualities, a single 
baker sometimes makes as many as twenty-five 
sorts, not counting biscuits, crackers, or cakes. 

Naming it from the material out of which it is 
made, we have wheat bread, Graham bread (un- 
bolted wheat), corn bread, rye bread (sweet and 
sour), and rice bread. By different processes we 
get yeast bread, ferment bread, leavened bread, 
machine bread, aérated bread (also made by ma- 
chinery), family bread, French bread, sour bask 
(German), etc. The loaves are of various forms, 
as round, high round, square, oblong, twist, split, 
etc. There are also several sizes, as one-pound, 
two-pound, and four-pound loaves, generally 
known as five-cent loaves, ten-cent loaves, etc. 

NATIONAL BREAD. 

Dis moi ce que tu manges, je te dirai ce que tu 
es,* Brillat Savarin says, and he is right. Allow 
me to taste your bread, and I will tell you your 
nationality ; and as, according to the same author- 
ity (and who, on this subject, shall dare to call in 
question the dictum of the author of “ Physiologie 
du Gott?) “ the destiny of nations depends upon 
their diet,’’ we might, by examining your bread- 
baskets, even assign you your réle in the great 
drama of the world’s future. 

Americans generally prefer what is called fam- 
ily bread, but also consume largely of the bread 
fermented with potatoes, with some corn bread, 
Graham bread, and other sorts ; but whatever its 
name or form, it must be sweet. The English and 
Trish buy the round and split loaves of the fer- 
ment bread, rejecting our family bread as too 
close and cheese-like. The French and Germans 
have many bakers among their own countrymen, 
who follow, as nearly as possible, the processes 
learned and practiced in their own country; but 
they also patronize American bakers. They pre- 





* Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you what you 











fer leavened bread, and a slight sourness is not 

objectionable. Sour rye bread and sour “ bask” 

are made for the special use of the Germans, 
CORN BREAD. 

The corn bread made by Mr. Hecker containg 
from one-third to one-half wheat fiour, the two 
ingredients being perfectly mixed in the machine, 
and the whole well cooked. It is a sweet and 
wholesome bread. 


GRAHAM BREAD AND RYE BREAD. 

Graham bread, rightly made, is very whole- 
some, and in some form should enter largely into 
our diet. Sweet rye bread may also be largely 
consumed with great advantage, where a good 
article can be had. It requires the machine pro- 
cess to mix it properly. 

TWIST BREAD. 

The twist loaf isa favorite with many. It is 
highly fermented and more worked than the 
other sorts. It is sold in five-cent and ten-cent 
loaves. 

FRENCH BREAD. 

This bread differs greatly in quality from all 
other kinds, owing mainly to the peculiar way in 
which the dough is made, much physical labor 
being required for its preparation. It is baked 
in a very hot oven, and is very light, brittle, and 
sweet. None bat the strongest quality of flour 
cat be used in its manufacture. When properly 
made, it is more expensive than any other kind 
of bread. French rolls are very popular in our 
dining saloons and restaurants. 

WHAT IS DONE IN ONE BAKERY. 

Mr. Hecker can convert into bread, crackers, 

cakes, etc., in their various forms, one thousand 


barrels of flour per week, employs some hundred 
and twenty men and women, and has depots for 
the sale of his bread, cakes, and pies in various 
parts of thecity. His mills, which supply the im- 
mense quantities of flour required, together with 
a large amount of farina, wheaten grits, hominy, 
etc., have the capacity of thirteen hundred bar- 
rels of flour per day; giving employment to three 
hundred and fifty hands, including coopers, etc. 
We do things ona pretty large scale in New York 
sometimes. If you are disposed to doubt it, good 
reader, come and see. 
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HINTS ON WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


In the first place, it is not absolutely necessary 
that every man, woman, and child in the United 
States and elsewhere should write for the Press, 
It is a fine thing to be a writer, provided you are 
a good one ; and the world may undoubtedly be 
greatly benefited, through the medium of the 
Press, by any person who has important truths to 
impart, and knows how to put his thoughts into 
correct and forcibie language ; but it is equally 
meritorious to be a good farmer, mechanic, manu- 
facturer, teacher, physician, or clergyman. If 
you can demonstrate practically, on the ground 
itself, that an acre of land which has heretofore 
produced only twenty bushels of corn, can, with 
the same outlay, be made to produce thirty, you 
are a greater public benefaetor than the author 
of a dozen speculative essays on agriculture, who 
could not, perhaps, hoe a hill of potatoes prop- 
erly. If you can tell the public, through the pa- 
pers, clearly and concisely how: the thing is done, 
you are entitled to additional honor ; but if you 
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can not, be content to let some one else tell the 
story. Itis a greater thing to win a battle than 
to describe it. The humble Mrs. Brown, who 
has reared a fine family of boys and girls, and fit- 

ted them to become useful and respected mem- | 
bers of society, has no cause to envy the celebra- | 
ted Mrs. Jones, author of a treatise on “ Domestic 


| Education,” who has no children of her own. 


Matilda’s stories in the “ Lady’s Book” may be 
very pretty things in their way, and Matilda her- 
self may be “pale and interesting,” as well as 
“pervous” and dyspeptic; but what sensible 
young man in search of a wife would not prefer 
the plump and rosy Mabel, with her warm heart, 
her womanly ways, aud her unimpaired digestion. 
though she never wrote anything for the papers | 
in her life? 

Learning, skill, talent, and even genius may be 
brought to bear upon human welfare in other de- | 
partments of effort with as great advantage asin | 
that of literature ; therefore, while it is certainly | 


very desirable that every one should be able, on | 


occasion, to write a paragraph for the local pa- 
per, it is not desirable that every one should feel 
called upon to “save the country” in that par- 
ticular way, or to bore the public, or even the 
good-natured editor, with his crude ideas and 
eruder style. We should all do what we can for 
the benefit of our fellow-men, but we are not all 
“ called” either to preach or to write for their edi- 
fication. 

Again, newspapers and magazines are, or 
should be, published for the instruction and en- 
tertainment of the, public, and not to pander to 
or gratify individual vanity, resentment, or mal- 
ice. If you write with either of these ends in 
view, your communications will hardly be found 
worthy of the types. If you write merely for 
your own amusement or improvement, that is 
well enough. Amuse and improve yourself as 
much as you will in that way, but do not inflict 
your compositions upon the unoffending editor 
and the much-abused public, unless you feel 
pretty sure that you can tell the world something 
that will make it wiser, better, or happier to hear. 

But, granting that you are fitted by your or- 
ganization to be a writer—that you have a fair 
development of Language, Constructiveness, 
Ideality, Eventuality, Comparison, and Causality 
—and that you really have something to say that 
it will be worth while for the public to read, then 
the following hints, suggested by the experience 
of one who, as contributor, editor, and author, 
has wielded the pen for a quarter of a century, 
are at your service. 

1. Having something to say, set yourself about 
putting it on paper as clearly, concisely, and 
pointedly as the nature of the case will admit. 

2. If you have any apologies or excuses to 
offer in reference either to your article or to 
yourself, put them, by all means, in a private 
note to the editor. In writing for the public, it 
is seldom either good policy or in good taste to 
take yourself for a subject. ‘ 

8. As a general rule, dispense with the “ intro- 
ductory remarks” and come at once to the sub- 


liminary is really called for, make it brief. A 
long introduction to an ordinary newspaper arti- 


ele has the effeet of a large portico in front of a 
small house, and suggests not only bad taste but 
poverty. 

4. Because you have something important to 
say, it does not follow that you must write a long 
article. “A tremendous thought,” a late writer 
truly says, ‘“‘ may be packed into a small compass 
—made as solid as a cannon-ball, and, like that 
projectile, cut down all before it.”” Short articles 
find more readers and are more effective than 
long ones ; 80 “pack your thoughts close; make 
short sentences ; never stop the reader with a 
long or ambiguous word ; but let the stream flow 
right on, and men will drink it like water.” 

5. Make yourself understood, if you do nothing 


| else ; and let there be no vagueness about your 


statements. Every sentence should not only 


| convey a meaning, but a distinct and definite 


meaning. 

6. It is of course desirable to make your sen- 
tences strong as well as clear. To do this, use 
strong words—good Anglo-Saxon words—and 
put them strongly together—that is, so place them 
thut they will show your meaning to the best advan- 

e 


7. If you are not familiar with the rules of Con- 
struction, make yourself so by studying the best 
works on Grammar and Rhetoric. ‘How to 
Write” and “ How to Talk’* will aid you greatly 
on this and other points, as they embrace both 
grammar and rhetoric. 

8. When you have said all that is necessary to 
say, stop at once. Every sentence that you add 
will detract from the effectiveness of your article, 
and from its chances of getting into print. 

9. Having reached the end, go carefully over 
the article and cut out, unsparingly, every word 
and sentence that does not to the sense, or is ir- 
relevant to the subject. This is a more important 
injunction than you may suppose. The young 
writer’s sentences, like young trees, generally ad- 
mit a good deal of pruning. Mere words are no 
ornaments of style. If they convey no definite 
meaning, they are mere excrescences and incum- 
brances, and should be dealt with accordingly. 

10. Having made such corrections and im- 
provements in phraseology and construction as 
may suggest themselves, proceed to make a fair 
copy for the press. Very few persons not writers 
by profession (and to such we are not speaking) 
can write well enough for publication without 
going over the article twice at least. 

ll. Write a good plain hand, whatever illus- 
trious examples of a contrary practice may be 
quoted. Many an article has been thrown under 
the table unread, beeause the editor bas had nei- 
ther the time nor the patience to decipher the, 
wretched hand-writing, when, if the manuscript 
had been fair, it would have been gladly printed. 

12. If, after all, your article does not appear in 
print, do not sit down and abuse the editor. He 
can not publish everything he receives, no mat- 
ter how good. His space is limited, and he must 
consider the interest of his readers in making bis 
selection out of the mass of material on hand. 
He may think your article a good one, but be un- 
able to use it. You can not reasonably expect 
him to write you a long letter to tell you why. 
He is neither unkind nor knowingly unjust, and 
thanks you all the same. 

Hoping that these few hints may be received 
in the spirit in which they are offered, we will 
close for the present by thanking our numerous 
correspondents, one and all, for their favors, 
whether we find it expedient to make use of them 
or not. While we are obliged to decline many 
articles sent us, we do not fail to appreciate the 
kindness of their authors in sending them. Ac- 
cept our thanks ! 








* Hand-Books for Home Improvement, comprising 
How to Write ; How to Talk ; How to Behave ; and How 
to Do Business. May be bad either separately or all 
bound together in one large, handsome volume. 






COLENSO VERSUS MOSES.* 


Ir is not our purpose to take part in the theo- 
logical controversy which has grown out of Bish- 
op Colenso’s much-discussed criticisms on the 
books of Moses and Joshua ; but the handsome 
and admirably written little book noted below, 
which comes to us from one of the islands of our 
Western seas (to whose press it does great credit), 
affords us an opportunity to let our readers see 
how an earnest, learned, and pious man meets 
some of the Bishop’s objections to the commonly 
received views of the Pentateuch. We feel the 
more fully justified in doing this, as the extracts 
we purpose to make are interesting and instruc- 
tive in themselves, aside from their bearing upon 
a controverted point in theology. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 

We are informed that a strong east wind blew 
all night, that the sea flowed out and was made 
dry land, and that the waters being then divided, 
the Israelites passed in the midst of the sea on 
dry ground. Immediately as they had all passed, 
the sea returned in its strength and covered the 
host of Pharaoh, who were in the midst of the 
pass. The means by which the miracle was ac- 
complished were mediate, that is, not a direct sus- 
pension of nature, or interference with the laws 
of nature, but a miraculous adaptation of those 
laws to produce a required result. It was wrought 
by natural means supernaturally ‘applied. We 
look only for the natural effects arising from such 
acause. The northern or upper part of the arm 
of the sea, forming the Gulf of Suez, is broader 
and deeper than elsewhere, but narrower, with a 
leading channel, lower down. There was an ex- 
traordinary ebb brought about by natural means, 
and there was with it, at the termination of that 
ebb, as extraordinary a flood-tide. Broad shoals 
are still left bare in this arm of the gulf. Cara- 
vans, even now, never cross the ford, though it 
be traversable, except at quite low water ; for at 
any but the precise time it is dangerous. In 1799, 
General Bonaparte, in returning from “Ayun Mu- 
sa,’”’ the waters of Moses, as the words mean, on 
the Arabian side, attempted the ford. It was al- 
ready late, and grew dark; the tide rose, and 
flowed with greater rapidity than had been ex- 
pected, so that the general and his suite were ex- 
posed to the greatest davger, although they had 
guides well acquainted with the ground.¢ The 
wind, miraculously sent.in the passage of the Is- 
raelites, both for time and opportunity, laid bare 
the still existing pass, and spread on either hand 
that wall of breakers which we see upon our bar- 
rier reefs, making ‘lines of foam some eight feet 
in height, with openings, through which our ves- 
sels puss smoothly. Ano extraordinary ebb-tide, 
terminating in an extraordinary flood-tide, oc- 
curred. At the narrowest part of the sea at Snez 
the space is less than a mile wide when the wa- 
tersebb. The distance is three or four miles from 
shore to shore when the waters flow. The winds 
blew when the refluent sea returned and covered 
the pursuing enemies of Israel, and “ they sunk 

as lead in the mighty waters.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE DESERT. 

Among the nineteen or twenty specific objec- 
tions that Bishop Colenso makes to the Pentateuch 
narrative, is the physicul impossibility that the 
flocks and herds possessed by the Israelites could 





* Tus Booxs or Moses: How Say You, True or not 
True? By Rchard Hill, C.M.Z &., etc. Kingston, Ja- 
maica: James Gall & Co. 1868 

+ See note of Du Bois Ayme, Descrip. d "Egypte. An- 
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have subsisted in the desert. Without any will- 
ingness to consider Xenophon’s description of 
vegetation in Arabia as applicable to any part 
bat the further east of the country, there is no 
doubt that it applies, in a great degree, to the 
land of Arabia generally. “In this region,” he 
says, “the soil is a plain level like the sea, but 
full of absinthium ; whatever also there was to be 
seen of brushwood or reed, was all fragrant like 
spices ; yet no tree was found. There was a va- 
riety of animals, among which wild asses were 
the most numerous; and not a small quantity of 
ostriches; and bustards and gazelles”’ So far 
Xenophon. There are palms and figs. The fat- 
tailed sheep is indigenous. It has the humped 
ox for its inhabitant ; and the rock-goat browses 
on the cliffs of the desert. The ass that is care- 
fully bred, while it is hardy, has the character of 
so much spirit as to be ridden for military ser- 
vice. Its horses surpass all the horses of the 
world, and the gazelle seeks pasture and shade in 
the isolated oasis. It seems strange that a per- 
son familiar with the countless herds of antelopes 
that visit the wild karroos of South Africa should 
doubt the capability of the desert for sustaining 
animal life. The incredible number of the spring- 
boks which sometimes pour in from the north 
during protracted droughts distress the African 
farmer. “Any attempt.” says Thompson in his 
travels, “at numerical computation would be vain, 
and by trying to come near the truth the writer 
would subject himself, in the eyes of those who 
have no knowledge of the country, to a suspicion 
that he was avaiiing himself of a traveler's as- 
sumed privilege.”* A reference to Gordon Cum- 
ming’s hunting exploits, and his graphic descrip- 
tion of the myriads of wild animals, from the 
quagga and the zebra and gnu, to the twenty dis- 
tinct species of the antelopes, that passed bim in 
their march, will illustrate what is meant by a 
suspicion of the license of romance in relating 
the exhibitions of life in the desert. 


EXODUS OF THE MOUNTAIN KIRGHIS. 

It was through a desert, with features as fear- 
fully repulsive as the Sahara, that, on the 5th of 
January, 1771, the Kalmuck prince Oui-back led 
the mountaineers, his tribe, out of Russia, to re- 
gain their fatherland in Chinese Tartary. This 
modern exodus consisted of six hundred thousand 
people. A graphic description of it is given by 
De Quincy in his essays. The priests led forth 
the vast multitude. “ After leaving the Volga, 
they had a march of three hundred and seventy 
miles before reaching the River Yaik (the Oural), 
the boundary of their own territory. They passed 
the river, entered the Kirghis-steppe among hos- 
tile tribes, who harassed them at every part of 
their further journey. From the River Oulou- 
Irghis they had to cross several sandy plains, suf- 
fering disasters and defeats from enemies that 
hang upon their march. They journeyed over 
plains where the elements often prove fatal in 
winter and summer. The bourans, as the whirl- 
winds are called, bury the people in snow and 
ice in one season, and the sand-storms smother 
them in another. The clouds roll seven hundred 
and eight hundred feet above the ground, with 
fearful velocity. Horses rush off at the top of 
their speed. Their herds, several thousand in 
number, when the storm reaches the pastures 
where they feed, mingled with camels and oxen, 
are driven on in madness before the tempest, the 
herdsmen trying to lead them out, while many, 
falling from exhaustion, perish as the storm rolls 
over them. In difficulties and dangers like these 
the Kalmucks passed on till they reached the 
southern end of the Balkash. There their Kirghis 
enemies made one final effort to annihilate them. 
A little beyond lay the country which the Chinese 
emperor, orem 5 had prepared for them, on 
the banks of the Ili, near the mountains south of 
the great Kirghis desert. They reached it, and 
a column perpetuates, with an appropriate in- 
scription, the great event of their deliverance. 





* South African Journal, February, 1824. 
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It is ninety years only since these deeds were 
done, and the mountain Kirghis, as they are now 
called, occupy their settlement under chiefs 
known as Khans, in a state of independence. 


WATER IN THE DESERT. 


When water flowed from the rock in Horeb, the 
fiat was that of a God, ordering that to be accom- 
plished instantly, in the opening of the earth to 
the water springs, which man would have effected 
intermediately by the puncture of an Artesian 
borer. Nature did the work of the outpouring 
fluid by her ordinary laws, but Deity provided, 
preternaturally, the channel for the fluid ; and so, 
when the quails came and replenished the camp, 
the migrant flocks that fly annually in myriads 
from Africa and Asia were controlled in their 
flight for the Israelite camp. “At even the quails 
came up; and in the morning the dew was round 
about the host ; and when the dew was gone up, 
behold, upon the face of the wilderness there lay 
asmall, round thing, as small as the hoar-frost, 
on the ground.” 

Let us see what the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean have supplied us of analogies to these mi- 
raculous bestowals—water in the desert, the op- 
portune coming of birds in migration, and the 
small round thing on the ground, that when 
gathered, though unknown, was so requisite, and 
was called by those who gathered it, “ manna,” 
from their question, “ What is it? 

Some time ago the newspapers informed us 
that the French in Algiers had essayed boring for 
water in the arid plains in which the colony ter- 
minates southward. The Bedouins gathered 
around the workmen, and watched the apparent- 
ly profitless labor from day to day. At last up 
came the jet of water, when the multitude in- 
stantly fell on their knees, not to commend the 
men whose patient toil had brought to the surface 
the needful fluid, but to bless God, who had, by 
their agency, bestowed upon them water in the 
desert. 

THE QUAILS. 

On the coast of Italy and Sicily, and all the 
Greek islands, the quails arrive, at certain sea- 
sons, in immense numbers. They come from Af- 
rica. A hundred thousand are taken in one day. 
* They are run after during the flight from Africa 
to the European shores,” says the naturalist, 
writing on the gallinaceous birds in the volume 
of the Naturalist’s Library, “like the passenger 
pigeons of America, and a harvest is gathered 
when the numbersare greatest. In Sicily, crowds 
of all ages and degrees assemble on the shore. 
The number of boats is even greater, and envi- 
able is the lot of him who has gained possession 
of the farthest rock, where there is but room for 
himself and his dog, which he has fed with bread 
only, all the year round, for these days, and which 
sits in as happy expectation as himself for the 
arrival of the quails.”—(Galt’s Travels.) Orty- 
gia was named from them; and so abundant 
were they on Capri, an island at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Naples, that they formed the prin- 
cipal revenue of the bishop of the island. “From 
twelve to sixty thousand were taken in the sea- 
son, and one year the capture amounted to one 
hundred and sixty thousand. In China, and in 
many of the Eastern islands, and Malacca, they 
are also very abundant, performing regular mi- 
grations from the interior to the coast.” 


THE WILD PIGEONS OF AMERICA. 


Reference had been made to the passenger 
pigeons of America, to illustrate marvelous bird- 
visits. Audubon thus describes their appearance 
when they move : “ The sun was lost to our view, 
7a not a pigeon had arrived ; but suddenly there 

urst forth the general cry of ‘ Here they come.’ 
The noise they made, though yet distant, was like 
a hard gale at sea. As the birds arrived and 
passed, a current of air was felt. Thousands 
were knocked down. The uproar of the moving 
numbers continued the whole night. Toward the 
approach of day the noise subsided ; the pigeons 








began to move off in a different direction from 
that in which they had arrived the evening be- 
fore, and by sunrise they had disappeared, 
They had been slaughtered at their roost. As 
they perched, so the branches of trees crashed 
with their weight. Before those not injured fied, 
the howling of the wolves had told of a feast to 
the beasts of the forest. Foxes, lynxes, cougars, 
bears, raccoons, opossums, and polecats were 
seen sneaking off from the spot, while eagles and 
hawks and vultures came to the spoil, and lastly, 
the hogs fed on what remained.” 


MANNA IN THE DESERT. 

We know that the concrete juice of the ornus 
of Sicily and Apulia is called manna. It exudes 
spontaneously in dry weather, ani concretes on 
the tree. There are similar sweet concretions on 
other plants in Arabia and Syria, and in Persia 
and Bokhara these excretions are used as a sub- 
stitute for sugar ; but these are not the manna of 
the desert. ‘The true analogy to the manna of 
the Sinai wilderness, on which the Israelites fed, 
is to be found in the communication of Mr. Giles 
Munby upon the products of Algiers, read at the 
British Association in 1849. He found a minute 
fungus on the sand of the desert, which grows up 
during the night. “The French soldiers,” he 
says, “during an expedition toward the south 
of Constantine, subsisted upon it for some days, 
cooking it in various ways, and making it into 
bread.” “Ido not pretend to explain,” he re- 
marks, “the miraculous portions of the history 
of the manna of the wilderness, but from ferment- 
ation, when heaped, it would develop animal 
life, breed worms, and stink.” Moses says “ the 
small, round thing, small as hoar-frost, was like 
coriander seed, and the taste of it was like wafers 
made with honey.” “There are a few charac- 
ters,” Mr. Munby says, “ which disagree with the 

owth from the desert he presented to the meet- 
ng,” yet the discovery of a substance, springing 
up in the short space of a night on the sands, and 
that substance capable of sustaining human life 
in the desert, is a fact worthy of the research of 
the botanist. 


0 te 


NAPOLEON'S LOVE OF LUCRE. 


Ir has been more than surmised that the object 
of French intervention in the affairs of this coun- 
try had its origin, notin the love of slavery, but 
in the love of money. Certain it is, each nation, 
like individuals, seeks its own aggrandizement ; 
nor does it hesitate to push its pretensions to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, by sea and by land. 
There is no such thing as friendship between na- 
lions. And the moment a people fail to defend 
and protect itself, as with a fallen lamb or an ox, 
that moment the vultures, wolves, and hyenas 
begin their work, and the victim is soon de- 
voured. Internal dissensions, political and re- 
ligious, in Mexico, so weakened that nation that 
they became an easy pray to ambitious France, 
whose troops now feed on her vitals, and, unless 
driven out, will soon devour her. But the great 
object of Napoleon, in his present meddling, is 
foreshadowed in the following thanksgiving ad- 
dress, recently preached by Bishop Simpson, of 
Chicago. 

He stated that when, some nine years ago, he 
had occasion to visit California and Oregon, on 
seeking for a geography particularly of the gold 
regions, the best he could find was from the pen 
of Louis Napoleon, written before he came to the 
throne, he made up his mind that the French 
Emperor would be found interfering with Mexico, 
when the right time came. The bishop then pro- 
ceeded : 
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« While in California last fall I thought I would 
visit the territory of Nevada, to see something of 
the wealth of that country, and I was there sur- 

rised to find the best papers written on the sub- 
ject of the resources and wealth of Nevada were 
from the pen of the agent of Louis Napoleon. I 
saw again the footsteps of the French Emperor 
there, and thought he was looking to see what 
degree of wealth could be found in case these 
United States should be in time dissolved. That 
wealth comprises that which the nations of the 
world never have yet contended for. Were the 
debt of our nation to amount to 2,000,000,000 of 
dollars, there is wealth enough there when our 
debt is paid off, to give to every soldier who re- 
turns from our battle-fields, muskets of silver in 

lace of iron, and when our iron-clads come back 
rom the scenes of victory before Charleston and 
Mobile, and have swept away the defenses of 
Wilmington, when the iron-clads come back into 
our harbor, there shall be silver enough left to 
plate those boats more heavily than now they are 
plated with iron. 

“T do not speak now from idle speculation, but 
I speak of that wealth from observation and 
actual calculation. When in California I visited 
the mines, and I thought the time would come 
when they would be exhausted ; but in the mines 
of Nevada there are no such indications visible. 
The more the mines are worked the richer they 
yield. The extent of the ledges containing the 
precious metals no man has yet been able to 
measure. I will mention a single instance to give 
you some idea of the inexhaustible supply. In 
what is termed the Ophir mine, a single lead, as 
it is called there, is fifty-five feet in thickness, and 
inclines only at an angle of five degrees. Think 
of the extent of that, nearly as far as from this 
altar to yon wall. This is all silver mingled with 
gold. There is more gold in value than silver, 
but more silver in weight than gold. The com- 
pany have only 200 feet working, and out of that 
they are now realizing about ten thousand dollars 
aday. There is this peculiarity about it, that 
the deeper the mine extends, the richer and more 
a pee it becomes, When I was there they 

ad penetrated 200 feet. There were five cham- 
bers which they had dug out, one under the 
other, leaving large pillars to support the roof. 
They would sink a shaft down about forty feet, 
make another platform, dig out the metal, leav- 
ing pillars as before, and then sink another. One 
of the directors told me that each lower platform 
gave as much yield as all the other platforms 
above combined ; that is, the fifth platform was 
as valuable in its yield as the four above it put 
together. Such wealth never was a matter of 
contest among all the powsrs of earth before.” 


Is it not clear that the object of the French 
conquest of Mexico is, after all, but a stepping- 
stone to something beyond? With Mexico in his 
possession, to be used as a base for offensive 
operations, is it not apparent the next step of 
Napoleon would be to seize the mines of Califor- 
nia and Nevada. Experience teaches us that he 
never stops to ask in relation to any of his pro- 
jects is it just, is it right, but only will it profit 
France, and he is France. 

The whole of that portion of our country that 
once belonged to Mexico came to us by treaties 
ratified according to the laws of nations, and now 
that it is a part of our rightful possession, we 
must retain and defend it. Let France and 
England absorb and swallow up Algeria, Italy, 
China, India, and all Africa, if they like, but let 
them not further encroach on the territory of this 
continent. Here we propose to try the experi- 
ment of founding a republic where Union, FRree- 
pom, and Equa.try shall be the watchwords and 
the rallying cry of the foremost nation of the 
earth. We are not to be broken up and scattered 


by imperial absolutism, nor by a proud, haughty, 
and domineering aristocracy. Ours is to be the 
home of the oppressed; and our rich, broad 
fields can give bread to the starving millions of 
Europe, and whose auriferous mines will give 
wealth to the workers ; and whose incomparable 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and waterfalls are the 
wonder and the admiration of the world! Is not 
all this, our rich, earthly inheritance, worth the 
most manly and patriotic defense? Our rapid 
growth, advancement, and accumulated power 
has excited the cupidity and jealousy of Europe, 
and they now seek to destroy us, and to divide 
among themselves the rich treasures we have un- 
covered. Shall they do it? 


ee ee ns 
THE WONDERS OF MEMORY. 


Sm Wiiu1u4M Hamtcton tells some marvelous 
stories in his Lectures on Memory. Ben Jonson, 
he says, could not only repeat all that he had 
written, but whole books that he had read. Nie- 
bubr, in his youth, was employed in one of the 
public offices of Denmark, where part of a book 
of accounts having been lost, he restored it from 
his recollection. Seneca complains of old age, 
because he can not, as he once did, repeat two 
thousand names in the order they were read to 
him, and avers that one occasion, when at his 
studies, two hundred unconnected verses having 
been pronounced by different pupils of his pre- 
ceptor, he repeated them in a reversed order, 
proceeding from the last to the first uttered, 

But the most wonderful example of verbal 
memory on record is perhaps that of the cele- 
brated linguist, Cardinal Mezzofanti, whom Lord 
Byron describes as “a walking polyglot, a mon- 
ster of languages, a Briareus of parts of speech.” 
Herr Guido Gérres, the eminent German scholar, 
writes of him in 1814: 

“He is familiar with all the European lan- 
guages ; and by this I understand not only the 
ancient classical tongues, and the modern ones of 
the first class, such as the Greek and Latin, or 
the Italian, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and English ; his knowledge extends also to lan- 
guages of the second class, viz. : the Dutch, Dan- 
ish, and Swedish, to the whole Sclavonic family, 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, or Czechish, to the 
Servian, the Hungarian, the Turkish, and even to 
those of the third and fourth classes, the Irish, 
the Welsh, the Wallachian, the Albanian, the Bul- 
garian, and the Illyrian. Even the Romani of 
the Alps, and the Lettish, are not unknown to 
him ; nay, he has made himself acquainted with 
Lappish. He is master of the languages which 
fall within the Indo-Germanic family, the Sanscrit 
and Persian, the Koordish, the Georgian, the Ar- 
menian ; he is familiar with all the members of 
the Semitic family, the Hebrew, the Arabic, the 
Syriac, the Samaritan, the Chaldee, the Sabaic, 
nay, even with the Chinese, which he not only 
reads, but speaks. Ty the Hamitic lan- 
guages, he knows Coptic, Ethiopic, Abyssinian, 
Amharic, and Angolese.”’ 

He is described as invariably speaking in each 
langusge with the precision and, in most cases, 
with the fluency of a native. His pronunciation, 
his idiom, his vocabulary were alike unexcep- 
tionable ; even the familiar words of every-day 
life, and the delicate turns of conversational 
speech, were at his command. He was equally 
at home in the pure Parisian of the Faubourg 
St. Germain and in the Provencal of Toulouse. 
He could accommodate himself to the rude jar- 








gon of the Black Forest, or to the classic vocab- 
ulary of Dresden. 





Cardinal Wiseman, the friend of Mezzofanti, 
says: 

Of this power no one, perhaps, ever atiained 

such pre-eminence in philology, and no one could 
have made a more noble use of the wonderful 
gift intrusted to him to improve. His labors 
were in the prisons, in which he found confined 
natives of every habitable country—Croats, Bul- 
garians, Wallachians, Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Lithuanians. As may be supposed, in a 
provincial city in Italy there was but small 
chance that any of these should meet with priests 
of their own nation. Cardinal Mezzofanti was 
moved with a burning desire to converse with 
them and offer them the consolations of religion. 
He set himself to work, and in a few days he was 
able to speak with them readily and fluently. 
Cases have been known of persons coming to 
this extraordinary man for confession, but speak- 
ing only some out-of-the-way language, which 
debarred them from intetcommunication with all 
priests within their reach. On such occasions 
Cardinal Mezzofanti would request a delay of 
three weeks, during which time he would so com- 
pletely master the language, however difficult, 
that he could apprehend the most minute partic- 
ulars communicated to him. At the age of fifty 
he was thoroughly versed in fifty languages, and 
before his death number he knew must have 
amounted to seventy or eighty. Of these, it may 
be added, he was acquainted with all the varieties 
of dialect, provincialisms, and patois. He would 
detect the particular county in England from 
which a person came, or the province in France, 
and was conversant not only with the grammar, 
but with the literature of all those nations. By 
a Portuguese he was once, to his (Cardinal Wise- 
man’s) own knowledge, taken for a countryman ; 
and on another occasion he was similarly mis- 
taken for an lishman. He could write a note 
or apology (perbaps, after all, the greatest test) 
without an error in form, language, style, or title 
of address of his correspondent, and would turn 
his sentences without ever losing sight of the lit- 
tle niceties, idioms, and pecniiarities which form 
the distinctive characteristics of a language. 

To show the wonderful power of his memory, 
it is necessary only to state that his method of 
studying a language was to take the grammar 
and read it through, when he was master of the 
language. He used to say that he had never for- 
gotten anything he had ever read or heard ! 

Mezzofanti had an immense development of the 
organ of Language, which bad been subjected to 
the highest possible degree of cultcre. Hence 
his remarkable memory of words. But he had 
also large Causality, and remembered ideas as 
well as their written or spoken signs. To have a 
retentive memory for everything, one must have 
all the intellectual powers well developed and 
active. By cultivating the intellect, therefore, 
we improve the memory. 

A quick, retentive memory of both words and 
things is an invaluable treasure. We can not all 
have the memory of a Mezzofanti (and whether 
such a memory is desirable or not may be a ques- 
tion), but we can all greatly improve ourselves in 
this particular. It is said that Theodore Parker, 
when in the Divinity School, had a notion that 
his memory was defective and needed special cul- 
tivation, and he had an immense chronological 
chart hung up in his room, and tasked himeelf to 
commit the contents—all the names and dates 
from Adam and the year one, down to Nimrod, 
Ptolemy, Soter, Heliogabalus, and the rest. 

To keep the verbal memory fresh, it is a good 
exercise to study and recite new languages, and 
commit choice passages from our favorite au- 
thors. 
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PORTRAIT OF ANDREW GREGG CURTIN. 





GOVERNOR CURTIN. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tre rrtrait of Governor Curtin indicates a 
man of great decision and positiveness of charac- 
ter. The features are well cut and prominent, 
the head rather broad, and the whole organiza- 
tion compact, giving earnestness, executiveness, 
directness, and oneness of thought and feeling. 
He has the power of converging all he knows and 
feels, and concentrating it upon that which he 
purposes to accomplish. This is especially appa- 
rent physiognomically, the sign of Concentration 
being very large on his upper lip. He decides 
what to do and how to do it, and then brings all 
his forces to bear upon the execution of the mat- 
ter in hand. 

His Cautiousoess is large enough to give him 
prudence, and his practical intellect sufficient to 
open the way for the exercise of his force of char- 
acter, so that he is not wanting in restraining and 
guiding power ; and therefore his general force of 
feeling and earnestness of character are his ser- 
vants rather than his masters. 

He gathers knowledge readily from books (being 
able to apply himself to study with great perse- 
verance and effect when necessary), but more 
readily from practical observation, and holds it 
in his memory. so that he can avail himself of it 
at the moment. 


! 





He is not wanting in breadth of thought and 
reach of mind, but his distinguishing mental char- 
reteristic is that of ready, practical judgment, 
which enables him to understand and take advan- 
tage of a present emergency. 

He has kindness, sympathy for the suffering, 
reverence for sacred subjects, and the tendency to 
believe in providential government and guid- 
ance. 

There seems to be harmony between his intel- 
lectual faculties, his moral sentiments, and exec- 
utive forces. As a business man he is sagacious, 
clear, prompt, and decisive. He would succeed as 
a scholar, as a speaker, as a mechanic, or as a 
merchant. 

His social feelings enable him to wield a power- 
fal influence over men, through the friendly and 
fraternal impulses ; hence he is capable of making 
many friends and being very popular. 

His large, broad chin indicates a full cerebel- 
lum and a strong love for the opposite sex, which 
is subject, however, to the control of a powerful 
will, also indicated in the chin. As a hus- 
baad he would be warm and devoted in his affec- 
tions. 

We regard him as a man of energy, firmness, 
independence, activity, friendship, prudence, re- 
spect for justice and things sacred, for knowledge 
of men, memory of what he sees, practical judg- 


| ment, and for vigorous, off-hand intellect. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Anvrew Greece Curtin, the p-esent Governor 
of Pennsylvania, was born on the 22d of April, 
1817, in Bellefonte, a beautiful village in the 
county of Center in that State. His father, Ro- 
land Curtin, who was for forty years a leading 
manufacturer in Center County, married the 
daughter of Andrew Gregg, who was one of the 
great men of Pennsylvania in the early part of 
this century. 

The subject of our sketch was ejucated at the 
academy of Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, in Milton, 
Northumberland County, Mr. Kirkpatrick, stil] 
living in Allegheny County, was of the old style 
of instructors. He “ turned out” his boys thor- 
oughly impregnated with the classics and mathe- 
matics. 

After getting well imbued with as much Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics as any one of our colleges 
affords, the young Curtin was placed in the land- 
office and law school of Judge Reed, of Carlisle. 
This school was one of the departments of Dick- 
inson College, and as long as its professor lived it 
ficurished and sent forth some of the best lawyers 
and public men of Pennsylvania. Judge Reed 
was well known for his “ Pennsylvania Blick 
stone,” one of the first attempts ever made to 
adapt the immortal “ Commentaries” to our mod- 
ern law. He was a first-rate lawyer, and an 
adept in teaching legal principles. 

Andrew G. Curtin was admitted to the bar in 
1839, and began the practice of the law in his 


| native town. He immediately entered upon ao 





| large varied practice. and has ever since been 


constantly and actively employed in the courts of 
the counties of Center, Clearfield; Mifflin, and 
Clinton. His great information, his vigorous 
mind, and his candor recommended him to the 
courts ; his winning style made him powerful with 
juries. He rapidly became one of the best and 
most rising young men in central Pennsylvania. 

A man with the gifts and temperament of An- 
drew G. Curtin could not fail to be largely inter- 
ested and concerned in public affairs. Strikingly 
amiable, genial, and warm-hearted, of luminous, 
quick, and extensive intelligence. of the most en- 
gaging address, endowed with a fluent, facetious, 
and captivating eloquence, and instinct with old 
Pennsylvania traditions of policy and patriotism, 
he threw himself at once into those political con- 
troversies which, as Burke tells us, are the noblest 
employments of the cultivated man. 

In 1840 he took an active part in the political 
campaign in behalf of General Harrison. In 
1844 he was a fervent adherent of the illustrious 
candidate of the Whigs, and he stumped all cen- 
tral Pennsylvania for Henry Clay. In that 
struggle Mr. Curtin first acquired his wide-spread 
reputation for effective and resistless popular elo- 
quence. There was not a county from the Sus- 
quehanna to the Alleghanies in which the name 
of Andrew G. Curtin ever failed to attract the 
very largest crowds, who eagerly gathered to en- 
joy the feasts of wisdom and wit, of humor and 
pathos, of poetry, statistics, story, argument, and 
imagery, which he spread out in his glowing and 
melodious periods. 

In 1848 he was placed on the Whig electoral 
ticket, and again traversed many sections of the 
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State in behalf of General Zachary Taylor. He 
was an original supporter of the nomination of 
General Winfield Scott, and in 1852 he was again 
placed on the electoral ticket, and worked with 
his usual zeal to carry the State for the hero of 
the valley of Mexico. 

On the election of Hon. James Pollock to the 
Governorship of Pennsylvania, in 1854, Mr. Cur- 
tin wasappointed secretary of the Commonwealth, 
the duties of which office he discharged with signal 
ability and discretion. 

After his retirement from the secretaryship he 
again devoted himself to the practice of the law 
in Bellefonte, until 1860, when he was nominated 
as the people’s candidate for Governor, after an 
earnest struggle made by such competitors as 
Messrs. Covode, Howe, and Taggart; and after a 
contest of unexampled warmth, he was elected by 
$2,000 majority, thus securing the State for Lin- 
coln and virtually determining the great Presi- 
dential election of that year. To no one man was 
the great national triumph of 1860 so much in- 
debted as to Gov. Curtin. 

He entered the gubernatorial chair in January, 
1861, when several of the cotton States had form- 
ally withdrawn from the Union. He had there- 
fore to grapple with the rebellion from the day 
he entered office until now; and how wisely and 
well he has discharged the grave responsibilities 
imposed upon him, let the prompt response of 
Pennsylvania to every call of the Government 
testify. It was to his prudent foresight and 
ceaseless efforts that the nation is indebted for 
the safety of the Capitol after the disaster at Bull 
Run, for when the States stood aghast at the 
gloomy prospect for the Union cause, the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve Corps marched into Washington 
fifteen thousand strong, and have displayed a 
matchless heroism on every battle-field. 

Whether in the raising, equipping, and organ- 
ization of our volunteers, in ing and minis- 
tering to the sick and wounded, or bringing the 
martyred dead to sleep with their kindred, Gov. 
Curtin has been ever faithful to every aictate of 
patriotism, of duty, of humanity. Scarcely a 
soldier but lisps his name with reverence ; scarcely 
a wounded or sick volunteer whose eye does not 
quicken with joy when he speaks of his honored 
executive; scarcely a friend of our heroic dead 
but mingles devotion to Gov. Curtin with the sor- 
row for their loved ones fallen in battle. He is 
known in the army as the “‘ Soldier’s Friend,” and 
well has he earned the title by his ceaseless and 
tender care for the brave defenders of the flag. 


In April, 1868, he formally announced his pur- 
pose to retire from the executive chair at the ex- 
piration of his present term. That he did it in 
good faith every friend with whom he counseled 
can testify; but in the face of his declination the 
leading counties instructed for his re-nomination, 
and when the Pittsburg convention met, he was 
compelled to accept the position of standard-bearer 
again, or apparently desert the couse so near his 
heart, and to which the best energies of his life 
had been devoted. He was nominated on first 
ballot by more than a two-thirds vote, and is now 
again befure the people for their suffrages. 

No man in the Commonwealth is more familiar 
with its history or with its various local interesis ; 








with its diversified capacities and requirements ; 
with its legislation, its policy, and its public opin- 
ions; no one has such an extensive acquaintance 
all over the State. In all his private relations, 
and in the discharge of his official duties, he has 
achieved a high character for probity and honor. 

Gov. Curtin is not only above all reproach, but 
is beloved by his immediate neighbors and personal 
acquaintances. A man of dignified presence, of 
gracious and gentle demeanor, kind-hearted, 
genial, and sunny- tempered, remarkably instruc- 
tive in conversation, he is, beyond all question, 
the most popular man of his age in Pennsylvania. 
In his native county, and all through the valleys 
of central Pennsylvania, every man, woman, and 
child cherishes a feeling of persona/ attachment 
to “‘Andy Curtin.” He is notorious at home for 
his open-handed liberality and for his continual 
charities. 








Communications. 





MORE ABOUT THE AMERICAN MAN. 


Messes. Fowier anp Weis: In the August number 
of the PurenotogicaL Jovenat is an article entitled 
“The American Man,” which I have read with a good 
deal of interest. : 

Within the last ten years I have traveled sixty thousand 
miles in the Northern States, and have always had an eye 
to the physical man of this country, whom I have compa- 
red with the representatives of the several races of Europe 
among the immigrants from the different countries settled 
in our midst. If these immigrants can be taken as a fair 
representation of their respective races—and I think that 
they are above the average of those races—then, as the re- 
sult of those ten years of observation, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the American man is the superior of any of 
them. 

You remark, very truly, that had measurements been 
made in Vermont instead of Ohio, it would have shown 
results more in our favor. That is true. 

I was born, and lived until twenty-four years of age, in 
a county bordering on Vermont. In the district where I 
attended school at the age of nineteen, out of about a dozen 
boys over sixteen, I now recall six, of whom I was the 
shortest, and I am six feet one inch in my stockings. 

In the fall of 1849 I attended an academy in a neighbor- 
ing town where there were about forty-five boys, sons of 
the surrounding farmers, some of whom were not nearly 
up to their full size, yet a measurement taken showed fit. 
teen of them to be six feet each, and others six feet four 
inches! 

I am six feet one inch in height, as I said, and measure 
ordinarily forty inches around the chest, independent of 
any clothing. In September, 1852, 1 had, by calisthenic 
exercises, carried my chest measurement up to forty-two 
and a halfinches. I attended a State fair at Rutland, Vt. 
Among other things there were exhibited some half dozen 
spirometers or “ lung testers.” These measured to 45’ 
eubic inches, and one to 500. I had no difficulty in filling 
the largest from my lungs, and as the trial was free to all 
who ¢id so, there was a great endeavor on the part of all 
to do it, I found, by inquiry, that quite a number besides 
myself succeeded in doing it each dey of the fair. 

In September, 1855, I was living in Cleveland, Ohio. A 
fair was held there, and tbe spirometers were again at 
hand. My measurement had now gone back to its old 
limits, from a disuse of the requisite exercises, and 4:0 
inches was the utmost which I could measure, and with 
that measurement I was the lion of the ground, as no one 
else reached that, though the instruments were in constant 
use for three days. 

Now I do not know that the lung measurements were 
correct in either case as to the inches marked by the in- 
straments, but there is no doubt but the athlete of the 
Green Mountains in size of lungs far exceeded those of 
northern Ohio, and as a matter of course the chest meas- 
urements were in )ike ratio. 








In Vermont I met many men euperior to myself in 
height; in Ohio, only a few. I have spoken of my own 
measurements simply because my own size has been the 
standard by which I have judged that of others. 

You speak of the men of Massachusetts as being small- 
er. That perhaps is true of those reared in shops and 
manufactories ; but Berkshire and other counties can show 
as stalwart a race as one could wish to see ; and a closer 
view of the smaller men of Massachusetts will show, with 
a shorter stature, a tremendous development of the mus- 
cles of the shoulder and upper arms, though from their 
habits of life their chest measurements are not so large as 
they should be. 

I have already written perhaps too much. I can not 
close, however, without remarking that in companies of 
soldiers which have been enlisted daring the last two 
years, it has been no uncommon thing to find tbem aver- 
aging far above the average size given here. 

While you have spoken of the Kentuckians, Tennesse- 
ans, West Virginians, and Marylanders as being so Jarge 
and finely developed, permit me to say that the true Titans 
of America have escaped your notice—men among whom, 
though nobody myself, I have walked, feeling myself 
among gods—physically speaking, of course—men beside 
whom the Highlanders are in a measure pigmies—men 
among whom sia feet three inches and a chest of forty-five, 
forty-eight, and even fifty inches are not uncommon—I 
mean the backwoodsmen of Maine, to whom three gene- 
rations, spent for the most part in the open air, battling 
with the piny monarchs that girt the Umbagog, the Moose- 
head, and other lakes and streams of that wild, bracing, 
northern cl have given the most gigantic develop- 


_ment of physical Yaa which I ever saw or had any au- 


Orr ts few though 

ese few the result of years of careful ob- 
pb are deemed by you you of any wort, they are at 
y ice. 


Soutn Haztrozp, N. _ Weu.-W isner. 





THE UNITY OF LANGUAGE. 


I Do not propose an essay on this topic, but merely to 
call attention to an article in the September number of the 
Jounnat entitled “The Unity of Man as indicated by the 
Unity of Language.” 

No subject is, in my opinion, more important, and few 
are less understood. If it is true that lett-rs really have a 
meaning, how much more easily could we muster lan- 
guages by first ascertaining the meaning of all the primury 
roots! From these all the wold of words would become 
instinct with life and meaning, instead of being as they 
are now to the million, dead conv ) Te- 
tained with as much difficulty,!and used with as much | un- 
certainty, as the characters of ancient stenograph:es. 

Whether b-r-e-a-d means, literally, house, hand, grain, 
ground, and manvfuctured, seems questionable. Al 
least we should think this sort of analysis rather fur-fetched 
and obscure. But the at mpt io settle an important ques- 
tion deserves all 

We have developed some ideas on this subject quite as 
radical, but very different. Webster says the primary idea 
of language is motion—to move—he would consider the 
central word. We build on this basis. Motion from the 
oo was expressed by the labials b, p, f, and v; mo- 

jon toward the speaker by the } tals d, t, z, 8, and 
th. So the labials would signify d on, ae dente pane 
e dentals presence—thie labi- 
als tearing down, the dentais —e up—the labials di- 
viding, the oy uniting—the labsals displeasure, the 


We see the LPS chtetiaa, —y etce., in the 
words off, of, from, ab (Lat. at. prefix Ger.); ‘and the 
ideas of nearness and motion toward, etc., in the words 
to, ad (Lat. apes toys 80, at. = om do, ete. 

The almost end ical meanings tend, 
however, to obscure the culec pn hl The primary rovis grad- 
ually — nad toety teas until in may cases ney 
appear ave entirely 
had reference, 1st, to —— ‘and motto 53 2d, to ine ; rd, 
to what? Yes, here is was the manner 
aud what the law of development? Fe ? For there ea a law, 
and that law 1s discover able ; and when discovered, it wili 
throw as much light on legmmage 20 as the three gr-at lows 
of the immortal Ke ler did on @ science of astr a 
pe. . Nach and y raates pmy a fair 

@ su and the w is not wee enough Te 
such a work. We wait with profoued interest ihe oe of 
future discoveries. 

[It is our intention to follow w be 7 this subject te «dl 

cles, as if possible, = ditional testimony ont his 


great ques 
nothing but the truth, and wi whosoever hath knowlege on 
this point, let him speak.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


[A connesronpsnt, W. B. C., takes exception to a con- 
tribution, by E. C. M., in the August number, on the above 
topic, and at considerable length labors to show that such 
a theory is fallacious, and proposes quite a different theory 
of circulation, and stating that he gives it as his own idea, 
but not as a demonstration. This portion of his comma- 
nication we give to our readers, as we did the other article 
not as an opinion, but to call out thought and discussion 
on that subject.) 

How és the circulation of the blood throngh the body, 
“up hill and down,” effected? The man with prominent 
Veneration and Spirituality would probably reply, “ By 
the power of Him who createth and controlleth all things ;” 
although I would acknowledge the truth and force of'the 
answer, yet Iam not forbidden to seek to know, and to 
know, if I can, by what laws He performs this truly won- 
derfail operation. It bas been said, and very aptly, I 
think, that man is a miniature world. As a whole, he is 
su to the attraction of the earth, as the earth, and all 
belonging to it, including its moon, is, as a whole, subject 
to the atiraetion of the sun; and the sun, probably, with 
all its planets, subject to the attraction of some other great 
center. 

On the earth, the only world we can see, we find the 
principle of attraction an Ision of particles; we call 
this magnetic attraction. Take the magnet or loadstone 
and place the “ north pole” of one near the “ south pole” 
of another, and they will be attracted or drawn together; 
bat bring the north poles togetver, and they will be repel- 
led—or the south poles 

We look for the same —— in the Auman world, 
and will apply it to the cirealation of the blood. Let us 
consider every valve, in the channels through which the 
blood passes, a magnet, the “ south poles,” we will assume, 
all on the inside, the “north poles” pointing outward, or 
to the outside of the heart and arteries. We will have to 
assume, then, that the particles of blood have their 
poles pointing forward, and on approaching the right au- 
ricle of the heart, for instance, the valve (magnet) opening 
into its cavity attracts or draws them toward it; it is also 
acted on by them, and, belog pointed forward, this attrac- 
tiow from behind draws its points together, closes it simul- 
taneously with the approach of the blood, but, being a 
contact of “south poles,” they are instantly repelled, and 
the blood, by the force it has gained, passes through ; the 
valve is again drawn together by the attraction of the ap- 
proaching particles of blood. and, ip closing, comes in con- 
tact with the south poles of the particles which have pass- 
ed through, and by the power of repulsion drives them on 
toward the next valve, and opening again, another portion 
of blood rushes through an‘ flows on, assisted by a'ltrac- 
tion from ahead and repulsion from behind, passing into 
the right ventricle, then through the pulmonary artery into 
the lungs, returning, by the palmonary veins, to the left au- 
ricle of the heart, passes into the left ventricle, and is 
foreed through the aorta to all parts of the system, return- 
ing by the veins to the right auricle, each valve through 
which it passes assisting, by its power of attraction and re- 
pulsion, in the great operstion of circulation. 

Accepting these “ facts,” we have no more to strain our 
Marvelousnees to believe in the lomense power of the 
heart to pump the blood through the entire system, and 
the scarcely less credulous strength of the blood: vessels to 
withstand so great pre-sure. 
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Is rr so? E.C. M.,in the August number of 
your Jounwat says: “ As the attraction of the sun acts in 
counteraction to the gravitation of the earth, it should be 
obvious that the cirgulation is occasioned by the alternate 
action of these agencies. When the attraction of the sun 
occasions the circulation upward, the blood, fiading no 
outlet, retarns downward, from the gravitation of the 
earth.” Now, according to these assertions, the blood 
can not flow from the heart to both the upper and lower 
parts of the body at the same time, but ts either attracted 
to the upper part by the sun, or else to the lower extremi- 
ties by the gravitation of the earth; and as the heart is 
neither in the upper nor in the Jower extremities, but in 
the center, frem which the blood is propelled through the 
arteries to all parts of the body by the same pulsation, and 
conveyed back to the heart through the veins at the same 
time, I can not understand how the eounteraction of the 
attraction of the sun and gravitation of the earth is the 
real cause of the circulation ef the bleod, 
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Cotonists Wanren.—By a treaty with the Ot- 
tawa Indians in Kansas, that tribe has come into posses- 
sion of a “ reserve” of excellent land in Franklin County, 
Kansas, @ portion of which is open to actual settlers, on 
certain conditions highly favorable to persons of the right 
stamp—indu:trious whites, whose example shall be a 
benefit to the Indians—persons with moral and religious 
prine!ples, who can look upon the Indians as men, breth- 
ren, and feilow-citizens, which last they are to become, by 
the terms of the treaty, in July, 1867. Colonists of the 
character Indicated are wanted to settle the Indian lands, 
and a pampbiet with all the necessary information may be 
had by ressing ©. C. Hutchinson (U 8. Indian Agent), 
Ottawa Oreck, Franklin County, Kaneas. 
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Questions or ‘‘ GenpraL Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“newt number” Your “ Bust Tuoveuts” solicited. 





Srammertnc.—H. W. R. says that his father 
cured himself of stammering by the following simple 
means: “Take a large kernel of barley or wheat, or a 
smooth pebble, and place it under the root of the tongue 
in the center, and as far back as possible, and keep it 
there all the time, except when eating or sleeping, till the 
cure is complete.” 


Somnamputism.—F. F. In your case there was 
probably a hereditary predisposition to this affection; but 
whether you continue to manifest it or not will, no doubt, 
depend upon the state of your general health. 


Dainkinc, Etc.—L. T. 1. Copious water- 
drinking is very efficacious in some forms of disease ; but 
in health a person should drink when thirety, and at no 
other time, and if other habits are correct, this will not 
be often. Frequent thirst indicates feverishness, local or 
general, and is oftener than otherwise the result of over- 
eating. “The cemmon practice of drinking frequently” 
is either a bad habit, or an indication of thing wrong 
in the system. 

2. In tea and eeffee-drinking, as generally practiced,‘it 
is both the heat ef these drinks, and the drinks them- 
selves, that are objectionable. 

8. We object to the use of hair-oils, and should at least 
try the effects of water and frequent brushing, as well as 
all preper measures for the improvement of the general 
health, before resorting to it, even in such a case as you 
mention. 


PsycuoLtoey.—R. 8. Do the principles of psy- 
chology prove or disprove the pre-existence of the soul? 
or do they leave the question unsettled? [In the present 
state of our knowledge, it is, we think, impossible to set- 
tle such a question on mere psychological grounds. See 
an article on this subject in this number.) 

Stavery.—J. W. W. Is slavery a natural state 
of man? Is it a Divine institution? Can it be proved by 
the Bible? [Yes, it is Just as natural as human selfishness 
and sinfulness, just as Scriptura! as wrong and erime, and 
just as much a Divine institation as the grog-shop, the 
brothel, or the gombling hell, and no more so. In God's 
time, we may hope, they will all disappear, giving place 
to freedom, virtue, and Christian brotherhood. 

Natvrat Power vs. Eoucation, etc.—J. 8. P. 
1. Which, in itself, contributes most to make a man pow- 
erful, size of brain or education? [Size of brain, since 
with a large brain aman may, without what is generally 
meant by education, possess great intellectual power; but 
no education ern impart great power to a very small 
brain.] 

2. How long may the head continue to grow after the 
body ceases to increase in stature? [The head and the 
body cease their general and strictly natural growth at the 
same time; but both may be developed by exercise, etc., 
in particular parts or organs, until quite late in life.] 

3. Does study simply streugthen an organ by exercising 
it, or does it elso increase its size? [It frequently does 
both.] 

4. Does not the brain sometimes make a development 
net outwardly discernible, by dipping more deeply down 
into the center of the head? [We think not, as there is 
no vacant space in the center of the head to be thus 
filled.) 

Pacwic Ramroap.—H. S. W. We have no 
books or maps giving information on the Pacific Railroad 
or the new Homestead Bill, but may, in a future number, 

blish seme t of both, fur the benefit of prospect- 








ive emigrants. 
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C. H. D.—“ Humantry.”’—The series of articles 
you prop is r tfnl? declined See “Hints on 


Yr 


Writing for the Press” in this number, 


Puysiognomy.—J. J. We can not base an 
opinion on the observations of another person. The cut 
referred to, though inte: ded merely to illustrate Approba- 
tion, does certainly indicate a comparatively small devel- 
opment of Concentration and Comprehension; but an 
up-curved lip may seem shorter than it really is at the 
center, and Approbation by no means exclodes the other 
faculties mentioned. 


GeNERAL Meapg.—A “ Subscriber” says: “In 
the biographical notice of Major-General Meade, in the 
August number of your Jovenat, I notice some inaecura- 
cies, which I wish to see corrected, as I have the best 
authority for what Isay. It is stated that the father of 
Major-General Meade ‘ was the son of a Virginian.’ This 
is not true. George Meade, the grandfather of General 
Meade, was born in Ireland, whence he emigrated to this 
country in the year 1768, and settled in Philadelphia; 
where he soon rose to the first rank in mercantile life, 
The present commander of the Army of the Potomac is 
not, therefore, ‘almost exclusively Southern in his ances- 
try,’ as you state. The Mesdes of Virginia have been 
longer in this country, but their connection with the Penn. 
sylvania Meades is of Irish origin only.” 


A Pceascre Rive.—H. N. We have neither 
time nor space to lay down a set of arbitrary forms by 
which you should govern yourself during a drive in the 
country with a lady companion ; and an intelligent young 
man who has read “ How to Bebave” can hardly require 
it, as he will be able to apply the general rules of polite- 
ness to any new circumstances or situations that may 
arise. We can only say briefly, in reply to your queries, 
that— 

1. Having invited a lady to ride with you, and the invi- 
tation being accepted, do not fail to call for her promptly 
at the appointed time. You will of course escort her to 
the carriage and assist her to enter it. 

2 Calling at a hotel, you should escort the lady to the par- 
yor. If refreshments are required, you should order them; 
or, if you are with a party, one of the gentlemen will or- 
der what is necessary for the whole, and each will pay his 
proportion of the bill. In the dining-room the same rules 
will apply as on other similar occasions. See “ Table 
Menners,” “ Dinner Parties,” etc., in ** How to Behave.” 

8. It will be proper for you to occupy, with the ladies, 
any public parlor to which you may be conducted ; but 
should other guests, not of your party, be Vm pen a pri- 
vate parlor for your own company would of course be 
pleasanter. 

4. The thousand-and-one little observances of this and 
other occasions you witl readily learn by observing those 
who sre accustomed to them, See also the Pureno.oci- 
Cal JouRNaL for August, p. 46. 


Srvtrertnc.—A. M. B. Yes, both the cause 
and the cure are explained in our August number, p. 54, 
third column. 


TeMPERAMENTS.—T. S., St. Jobn, N. B. We 
shall soon publish a series of articles on the Tempera- 
meots, which we trust will make everything plain to you, 
therefure we will not anticipate by making any reply to 
your queries at present. We are glad to receive them, 
however, and your other favor also, though we may not 
be able to use it. 


Oxycen a Remeprat Acent.—J. F. E. puts the 
following questions: 1. Has oxygen, either pure, or mixed 
with air in greater quantity than nature farnishes it to us, 
been used as a remedial agent in the diseases to which 
man is subject? 

?. If it nas, in what class or classes of diseases has it 
been found beneficial ? 

8. If there are any books treating of oxygen as a reme- 
dial agent, what are their names ? 

4. Is there any apparatus for thus using oxygen, so sim- 
ple that it can be e. ployed oy physicians, or by patients 
themselves ? 

5. Provided the compound for producing oxygen 1s dif- 
ferent from anything now in general use, is such an ap pa- 
ratus with the compound patentable? 

1. Oxygen has been used to a limited extent as a reme- 
dial agent. 

2. For lang complaints, but in exactly what combina- 
tions we can not say. , 

8. We can not, at present, refer to any work, or treatise 
on the subject. 

4. Not that we are aware of. 

5. If new and useful, the compound, and the apparatus, 
would be patentable. 
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Sout anp Booy.—H. L. D. says : “ Upham Mills, 

his work on Mental Philosophy, states ‘ that the soul'— 
by whiot I presume he means the mind-—‘ considered in 
its wiationship to external nature, may be com: toa 
stringed instrument. Regarded in itself it ts an invisible 
existence, having the capacity and elements of harmony. 
The nerves, the eye, and the s:nses generally are the 
chords and artificial framework which God hss woven 
round i's unseen and unsearchable essence. This livin 
arid curious instrument, made up of the invisible soul an 
the bodily framework which surrounds it, is at first voice- 
legs and silent. Nor does it appear that it will ever send 
forth its sounds of harmony, until it is touched and oper- 
ated upon by those outward influences which exist im the 
yarious forms and adaptations of the material world.’ 

“Now, is not the mind rather ‘an invisible existence, 
having the po «er of action within itself, and the capacity 
of ‘sending forth its sounds of harmony’ and operating 

n the outward world? Does it not possess the power 

oF activity within itself? Does not this doctrine of Prof. 
Upham’s make the soul, which is immaterial and self-ex- 
istent, dependent on that which is material and whieh hes 
not the power of action? How can that which is material 
and inert ‘operate upon’ and ‘ awaken into activity’ that 
which is an immaterial and ‘invis:ble existence? Will 
you please explain the inconsistencies in the above quota- 
tions from Upham, or show wherein be errs ?” 


Ans. In the passage you quote from Upham, he is 
clearly wrong in idea and unheppy in his figure. In the 
first place, he makes, the soul to be “a stringed instru- 
ment ;” and then, secondly, he says, “ the nerves, the eye, 
and the senses generally are tbe chords and the artificial 
framework which God has woven around its unseen and 
unsearchable essence.” It will not do to make the soul a 
stringed instrument, and then instantly make the bodily 
organs the instrument for the soul to play on. 

In the present life, the soul requires a body, a nervous 
sy:tem, a brain, through which to act on the world of mat- 
ter. The body and its complicated apparatus is the instru- 
ment of the soul. The mind or the soul, as he uses the 
term, wills to make a horseshoe, and plans how it should 
be made, but it uses the body and a bammer to work out 
the results. Toe man bodily uses tools to do nearly all 
his work, and the mind or soul stands within or behind 
both body and tools, and uses both to accomplish its pur- 
poses. The mind is first, the body is secondary and sub- 
ordinate. 


Best Works ror Instruction.—J. H. B., who 
desires to study Phrenology at home, wishes us to name 
the best books for this purpose, and they are the following: 
Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied; Education 
Complete ; Self-Instructor, and the Parenological Bust- 
In addition to these it would be well to read Combe’s Lec. 
tures, Moral Philosophy, Spurzheim’s Education, Defense 
of Phrenology, and Lectures on Mental Science, If oth- 
ers still be desired, add the works of Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurz- 
heim, and Combe’s System of Phrenology. Our catalogues 
contain most of these works, with prices. 

Paneno-Mesmerism.—A. P. B. Is there any 
truth in Phreno-Mesmerism? [Yes—but it ie totally un- 
reliable, and of no practical use whatever.] 

Can Mesmerism be applied as a curative agent in the 
treatment of disease? and ifso, how? [Read the various 
works on the subject published within the past twenty 
years, and you may know all there is known. The subject 
is, at present, for the most part, in the hands of charlatans 
and ignorant pretenders, who use it to gull and astonish 
stupid persons. We can not, in this department, do more 
than refer inquirers to that which has already been written 
and published.] 


Inpigzstion.—J. 8. M. W. No. All the appli- 
ances of the N, Y. E. & L. I. can do you no good. Such 
& prescription as you need would cost time to prepare, and 
more space than we can afford in this department to give. 


Loneevity.—In the July number of the Jour- 
NAL, it is stated of Lord Brougham, that, “though now 
eighty-five years of age, he is still hale and rosy, and re- 
tains the mental vigor and sprightliness ef youth, com- 
bined with all the knowledge and experience which so 
many years of study and activity have accumulated.” 

Now, ia view of such facts as the above, may we not 
reasonably infer that it was the design of the Creator of 
man that he stould, by a strict obedience to the laws in- 
stituted for his government, not only live to a good old 
age, but enjoy the vigorous exercise of his higner inte!- 
lectual and moral powers until the latest moment of his 
earthly existence ? 

{Most certainly. And though we do not hold our lives 
in our own bands, we may do much to prolong or to 
shorten them. Dissipation cuts off th ds prematurely, 
while a few more circumspect, who conform to the laws of 
their being, reach the fall number of years allotted to the 
life of man.] 








Poetry To Orper.—We have received the fol- 
lowing, which explains itself: 

Provipenog, R. I, Aug. 5th, 1863.—Mesers. Editors : 
I send you a poem by De Wolf, the wandering poet, writ- 
ten on board the steamboat Montpelier, Aug. 4, 1863. He 
composed it in fifteen minutes. He wrote poems for the 
passengers on any subject they might mention, and was 
remunerated by passing around a hat. This happened on 
an excursion from Providence to Newport, R. I. I send 
it to you for publication in your ParenoiocicaL Jour- 
NAL. Yours, truly, Wa. Gro. Woop. 


Pxreno.oey! thou offspring true 
Of an aspiring age ; 

Well worth the poet’s praises high, 
The study of the sage. 

Let many nations value thee, 
For wondrous is thy plan — 

Thou prov’st “ the study of mankind 
Is”—as it should be—“ Man.” 

Yet what art thou without thy friends, 
The countenance and eye? 

They aid thee reading every man 
And woman passing by. 

And so the true phrenologist 
May search the organs through, 

And yet, besides, he should read well 
The human features too. 


All hail! the true phrenologist ! 
All hail! the science grand! 

*T were better if this world of ours 
Could know and understand. 

The infidel would then forget 
His doctrines cold and drear, 

And man would daily learn the more 
His God to love and fear. 

All hail to thee, Phrenology! 
Go on in thy career, 

And teach man what he ought to be, 
With hope, and not with fear. 

Point out his failings, speak his worth, 
His constitution scan, 

And tell “the study of mankind 
Is”—as it should be—** Man.” 








Witerarp Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in Tue ParEeno.osicat JournaL 
muy be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 





Games or CHance.—Readers of this Journwan 
must be aware of the opinions held by its editors in re- 
gard to the “‘ games” out of which so much dissipation, 
temptation, and evil come alike to the weak and to the 
strong, who indulge, first in those “ innocent games,” and 
then in the games not so innocent. We have no personal 
experience in these matters, never having lost or won a 
penny in any game of chance or lottery, nor in bets on 
horse races, dog fights, or man fights. We found other 
sources of entertainment when we were young, nor do we 
regret that our education in “ games” was so totally neg- 
lected. With this introduction we call attention to Jupen 
Wuauttey’s social game of “ 0 Chaxe,” of which the 
New York Zvening Post speats in the following highly 
complimentary manner: 

It is replete with instructien and amusement, without 
being tiresome. Old and young, learned and unlearned, 
will be delighted with it, as it is susceptible of infinite hu- 
mor, and free from the possibility of fraud or gambling. 
The diagrams are strewn with extracts from eminent 
writers, and the original matter is in scholarly taste. We 
may safely commend the Judge’s ingenious invention to 
the — and especially to all families in which card- 

laying is interdicted. Beginning with the mythological 

eroes of antiquity, it descends through ali periods, touch- 
ing with brevity and elearness the great personages of 
different epochs. The game is so simple that children can 
play at it, and yet may be rendered so learned tbat the 
siudent will seek it for instruction and relaxation. 

It may be had at $1 00. See advertisement. 


Tue New Yorxer, advertised in our present 
number, is a weekly journal, edited by Mr. C. Marnews, 
devoted to Literature, Romance, Society, Business, and 
ones published at 105 Fulton Street, N. Y., at #2 a year. 
Mr. Matthews has had much editorial experience, as well 
asin general = wey and is capable of making a good 
newspaper. The New Yorker may be found on the stands 
of the newsmen. 





New Mosic.—Messrs. Oviver Drrson & Co., 
Washington Street, Boston, have published the following 
new music: “ Hush, Sweet Lute,” a song, with words by 


Thomas Moore, music by J. 8. Porter; “Heather Bell 
Waltzes,” by L “The Armorer of 


;” 
* Kan; "they this Bible near your Heart ;” 
«The Kani Before Us Merny Wives of Windsor Gal- 
lop ;” “ We'll it for Uncle Abe,” ete., in the 
usual it style of sheet music by the 
lishers who take the lead in this beautiful art. 





Turkish Barns iy New Yorx.—It will gratify 
toreigners in America, who have experienced the luxury 
of the Turkish baths in Europe, to know that they may 
now obtain the same thing here, if not in the same expen- 
sive and luxurious style as there, in ita pristine ow head 
excellence. It isa long time since a y of influential 
gentlemen got es hea and a Lee pe Be 

Torkish Bath ——- with the 

board of directors: Hon. Alex. W. 
Wm. Onllen Bryant, -; Thee, W. Dwight, 
Guother, Beq.; Gharles King LLD., Pres. Gol, College 

unther, 3 es King, % 
Valentine Mott, M.D. ; Joan Oresemanh, M.D., Sanitary 
Commission; J. 8. er, -;_ Hon. Daniel F. Tie- 
mann; Jehn Torrey, M.D. ; 'W. Van Buren, M.D.—the 
object being to erect in this city such baths as would be 
both useful and ornamental. A large capital was called 
for, but as yet the work has not been completed. In the 
mesn time, our young and enterprising co-worker in 
every good cause, Cuagtes H. Suzparp, M D., of Brook 
jyn Heights, has opened a place at 65 Street, 

rooklyn, in which the Turktsh bath may be taken, This 
private enterprise should not deter the company from 
completing for the public the one previously pro- 
j le re will use in New Yerk for several, as 
soon as their merits are known. In the mean time, we 
shall patronize the one on Brooklyn Heights. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Nor Recerven.—At several post-offices, where 
we have but a single subscriber, the Jounnat frequently 
fails to reach, but in all places wheres there are clubs we 
hear ne complaints. What is the cause of failure in the 
former case? Do “ Uncle Samuel’s” boys stop the A. P. 
J., and appropriate it to their own use? or do the rebels 
interfere and confiscate it? Certain it is, we carefully di- 
rect all the numbers here, and place them in the New 
York Post Office, and every number owght to reach its 
destination safely and promptly. We csn not undertake 
to be responsible for the integrity of our twenty thousand 
postmasters, unless we may be permitted to seleet them 
on phrenologieal principles. 

Wuat was Parenotocy Done, ror You?—We 
are receiving gratifyicg respovses to this question from 
both sexes and all classes; but we wish to hear from a 
still larger number of our readers. Ladies aud gentle- 
men, come forward and testify! What has Phrenology 
done for you? We shall publish the more important of 
these responses in a future number. 

Misstonaky Work.—G. W.S. writes from Lee 
County, Illinois: “ Phrenology is gaining ground in this 
section, but we want ‘more light.’” He suggests that it 
would be well to scatter useful publications among the 
people, that they may “read as they run.” Shoula any 

nerous “man of means” feel inciined to provide the 
unds, we will cheerfully furnish the works, at cost, for 
this purpose. G. W. 5. will get up a good club for the 
JouERnaL, he may do much good. 

Our JourNaL IN THE ArMy.—Many of the sol- 
diers new in the field miss their favorite A. P. J. and com- 
plain that it is not supplied by newsmen the same as other 
newspapers. We beg our friends “under arms” to take 
the matter into their own hands. Letan agency be estab- 
lished in every camp—yes, in every tent—and let the 
JougnaL be ordered in clubs, to suit. Large numbers of 
this JoUBNAL are sent regularly to the officers and men in 
the navy, on all the stations, and it should be the same in 
thearmy. Souprers, let us bear from you direct. Do not 
wait for outside agents, bet ost clabs ia camp, and the 
Jouana shall come to gladden your hearts, to keep you 
“ posted up” in all there is that!s new iu this most inter- 
esting and wapertens field of investigation, “ Human 
Nature” is exhibired in all ite phases among soldiers, and 
we shall look after it everywhere, 

Our next Numper.—The following articles are 
either on havd or in preparation for our next number: 
Mummies—What they Are, How they Look, and How 
they are Prepared ; More about the Hair, by a Contribu- 
tor; Source of the Nile (illustrated); Some Onina No- 
tions ; Romance of Arithmetic; The Developmont Theo- 
ry; Railways and Homan Progress; Liberty of Thought; 
Signs of Character in the Forehead ; ete. 
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THE NEW YORK HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 


No. 15 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., Principat PHYSICIAN. 
Assisted Professionally by DAVID WARK, M.D., and MRS. H. H. HOFFMAN, M.D. 
Frank BR. Jonzs, M.D., M. P. Brownine, M.D., Business Associates. 


At this Institution patients are examined and prescribed for by Dr. Trall, who has entire dical cb , assisted 
by competent help, in all departments. Taney can hear Dr. [rali’s and other scientific lectures, and learn the true 
ideas of Hygienic medication ; have scientific and judicious treatment appticable to each particular case ; have the best 
of dietary, just what it is pretended to be ; good xir to breathe ; good soft water to drink and bathe in; excellent oppor- 
tanities on every hand for amusement and instruction, which has so much to do in diverting patients’ minds from them- 
selves and hastening a cure. With the above and mauy other advantages, while we do not claim perfection, and all 
that our owa ideas would sugge+t in an establishmeut, still we are determined to satisfy our guesis either by curing 
them or letting them know their exact conditions ; and we can say tratbfully that our physicians preseribe for more pa- 
tients in a yewr than those of any other healta institution in America. For results we prefer reference to themselvés 
than to anything we may say. Those who may wish to inquire will have free access to our register. Terms d 
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Diptheria. 
The mortality of this disease, and the dread it inspired 
throughout the land, together with the difference of Opin- 
ion among medical men of other schools concerning the 
malady, and the very general success of Hyvienic physi- 
cians, led to the publication of this work. Dr. re- 
ceived hundreds of letters on the subject of its nature and 
causes, and their prevention and cure. To answer these 
letters and present the subject comprehensively, he 
lished this work of 275 pages. The work has met with a 
— a3 and has given general satisfaction. Price by 
m: 


The Principles of Hygeio-Therapy 
And Coll Catalogue contains, exclusive of College 


matter, Dr. Trall’s Challenge to Dr. Reese, an article on 
Female Physicians, and various other topics, with a very 





comprehensive lecture by Dr. Trall, of twenty pa 
the Ensontial Nature of Disease, the Modus hime 
Medi the Relation of Remedies to Diseases, the 


Re- 
lation of Remedies to the Healthy Organism, the Doctrine 
of Vitality, and the Law of Cure. Price 10 cents, 


The Hydropathic Cook-Book 

Is & work of several hundred es, amply illustrated 
written in Dr. Trali’s familiar ona comprensesive style, 
and gives a complete analysis of what should aad what 
should not be used as food. It shows how to cook all Hy- 
gienic food, and how to prepare some of the leas objection- 
able dishes in common use (which many families still per- 
sist in), so as to be comparatively wholesome. With an 
experience of a score of years as a Hygienic practitioner, 
he presents all the improvemenis known relauve to Hygi- 
enic cookery up to a late date. Price $1. 


Uterine Diseases and Displacements 
Is a most valuable work, and fally illustrated. It is a 
book of comparatively limited sale, and costs much more 
in proportion than the other books. No student or person 
afflicted with diseases of the nature therein described 


| should do withoutthe work. Were its teachings general 


understood, numbers of precious lives would be sav 
and untold sufferings avoided. Price #3: with colored 
Plates $5. 


The Complete Family Gymnasium 
Is, as its name indicates, a complete work for the family. 
Physical culture is becomin ema Tats work is well 
illustrated, and should fing ts way into every library. 
Price by mail $1 35. 


Drug Medicines, 
Also a lecture, is an ‘excellent document to scatter 
among the people, illustrating the fallacy of Drug Medi- 
cation. Price 12 cents. 


Fruits and Farinacea 

The Proper Food for Mau, by Smith, edited with notes 
by Dr. Trail, is the title of probably the best work ever 
published of the diet question. It goes.most thoroughly 
and searchingly into the subject from every possible stand- 

int. The Scripture argument ia favor of vegetarianism 
s brought out in fall, and corroborated by ancient history 
and illusirations from ancient moralists. poets, and philos- 
ophers. The anatomical and physiological reasons for 
and against this kind of diet are carefully investigated and 





For further particulars address, R. T. TRALL & CO. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH, Monthly, edited by R. T. Tnaxt, and published by R. T. Tratt & Co., is the 
true exponent of the Hi yee system as taught in the Hygeio-Therapeutic College and practiced in the Hygienic Insti- 
tute, over both of which R. T. Trail has the entire professional charge. 

It is at once a Health Ref rm and family jvurnal, and embraces within its columns just what every family desires 
who wishes to secure and preserve good health, happiness, and long life. It embraces the Editor’s professional notes, 
five to ten pages each number ; descriptions of the Editor’s travels in Europe and America; reporis of cases, and how 
treated, by various correspon‘ents ; the most sc:entific and practical articles on different subjecis within its sphere, by 
European and American writers. and notes from friends in all parts of the world. The articies on cookery in the vols. 
for 1863 comprehend all the dishes (and they amount to hundreds) which appear on the Hygienic table, 15 Laight 
Street ; also the best and cheapest methed of preserving and drying fruits. 

It also contains a Kintergarien, or Children’s Department, very attractive and useful, expressly to lead childrea u 
to the health and true temperance and moral reform. Ii is to children we must look for the reformation of the worid. 
It also embraces articles on various diseases, and how to treat them hygienically, and how to <a Oe processes of 
Hydrepathy, Movement-Cure, Gymnastics, Electricity, Dietary, ete., in the treatment of the sick ; a iscell 


elucidated with a fairness and Ty! which is as yet 

qualed by any other writer. the subject of diet is 
still an unsettled one in the minds of most persons, a 
thorough yet plain work, like this, is very valuable as well 
as interesting. Price $1 40. 


Why the Shoe Pinches. 

The above is the title of a most usefal little work By a 
profound Germaa philosopher. No one who is rich enough 
to own a pair of boots or shoes can afferd to do without 
this litle book. The great sufferings that many persons 
endure, and which scarcely any entirely escape, can be 
easily and totally obviated by adopting the principles here 
so clearly exp! d. Any ker who can read plain 
English ean make your boots or shoes after these direc- 
tions. Pan | Uy me are all most clearly and fully ex- 








articles, etc., to make up a complete family journal—40 large octavo Ber fine gy exclusive of advertisements. 
Price $1 per year, in advance. Address Rk. T. TRALL & CO., 16 Laight Street, New York. 





BOoOszS. 
We have euch arrangements now in the Herald of 
Tfeaith Publishing Department of our business that we 


can furnish our friends any work on Hydropathy, Move- | 300 illustrations, a glossary, table of conteats, and a com- 
ment-Cure, and other departmests of Health Reform, and _— teed Hiygte hag a por mead an Ly me 
} yan v 

on Science, Religion, Politics, or om any other subject, at amily Who wtabes te practice the Hygienic apetem. Many 
publishers’ prices. The full list of Fowien & Wexis’ | families, with no other knowledge tnan that obtained from 
works constantly on hand. | Pa sepetio, oo a z — ee 

Io ordering, so far as you know, please state plainly the | ©” Heaurm), and a few of our small works, have been en- 
title of the work in full, the name of the author and pub- | abled to discharge their family physicians, save their doc- 
Ysher, and about what price you expect to pay. By atten- | ‘rs bills, and have learned to weat themselves, when 


ion to these matters, which to you may seem trivial, you | 8'¢%, and best of all, have learned te keep well. Price by 
The True Healing Art, 


| mail #3 50. 
An address delivered by Dr. Trail in Washington, before 


will save us much trouble and yourself delay. There are | 

several works of similar titles by different authors, and 
an assembly com d of the leading men of the country, 
is tne best lecture yet published on our system. The in- 


different editions of the same work by the same author, 
terest with which it was received at the national Capital 


published at widely different prices. In case all the par- 
ticulars are not known, describe as nearly as possible, and 
we will do our best to meet your wants and merit your 

may be inferred from the fact that the audience— e up 

in great part of persons whose beads were filled with war, 

nities, and fat contracts—sat for over two hours as quiet 


confidence in this as in every other part of our business. 
Below we apvend a list of the priacipal works published 

isteners. The first edition is exhausted, and a second 

one has just ben issued. Price 25 cents. 


a to R.T. TRALL & Co., 15 Laight Street, New 
| York. 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
| A book of nearly one thousand pages of fine print and 


and for sale, with the price of each annexed. All orders 
should be accompanied with the cash, or, where the 
amount is large, a draft on some good Eastern bank, and 





ice 25 cents. Usual discount to the trade. 


The Complete Gymnasium, 

By Dr. Trall, is the title «f one of the best and latest 
works on Gymnastics and physical edueation. Persons 
who are ambitious of a sound mind in a healthy and well- 
developed body, can not fail to be benefited and enlight- 
ened by a perusal of this book. It is well-illustrated, and 
sent by mail for $1 40. 


The True Temperance Platform, 

Now in press, is to the Temperance question what the 
“True Healing Art” is to Hygienic Medication. It em- 
braces Dr. Trall’s London lecture before the World’s Tem- 
perance Convention, and the D m growing out of it 
with Dr. Hurd, of New Brunswick, the leader of the Sons 
of Temperance in British North America. It is the most 
searching and revelutionary Temperance document ever 
published. Price 50 cents. 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses 

Is a small but very valuable work. With the work en- 
titled “ Nervous Debility;’ it should be in the hands of 
every young man in the land as soon as he is capable of 
understanding it. The consequences of the prevailing ig- 
norance on this subject are most fearful among the young. 
Parents should heed these admonitions and save their 
children. Price by mail 34 cents: Nervous Debility, 12 
cents 
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Water-Cure for the Million Physical Perfection. 

Is one of the best campaign documents yet published at An interesting work of 244 pages, on the Science of Ha- 
so low a price. The processes of the Water-Cure are ex- | man Life, Health, and Longevity. profusely illustrated. 
ed in brief, and popular errors exposed. Hygienic | The author presents the subject of Physical Culture in its 
and Drug Medication are contrasted, and rules given for various bearings on human well-being, and seeks to im- 
bathing, dieting, exercising, etc. ; aleo rec'pes for cooking, | press the idea that a good physical development is a pri- 
and directious for home treatment. Thirty-two pages are | mary necessity for the foundation of a substantial charac- 
devoted to the brief illustratiou of 100 cases successfully | ter. The jitions of the writer are ably sustained y 

treated on the Ergot System, the names and places be- | history and the every-day experience of mankind. $1 


ee ee Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Health and Diseases of Women |  Asmall work, for 15 cents, which though necessarily 
Is an excellent lecture, which should be read by every | brief, contains more valuable matier than many other 
woman. Price by mail 12 cents. books of several hundred pages on the subject. 
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THE HYGEIAN FEF OME. 
R. T. TRALL, M. D., Peorateror. 

Dr. Traxt has the pl of uncing that after an extensive correspondence and many journeys to prominent 
places, he has selected the « Living Springs Health Institution,” of Dr. Smith, at Wernersville, Pa., as posi ing great- 
er advantages for a country “cure” than any other place with which he is acquainted. It is situated on the-eastern 

of “Cushion Mountain,” near the beautiful city of Reading, overlooking the great Lebanon Valley, called the 
“ Cupboard of Pe lvania,” and in the midst of as magnificent mountain and valley scenery, perhaps, as can be found 
on the earth. Hon. g. ingle Jones, of Reading, says: ‘The scenery is the finest of any within one thousand miles.”’ 
Dr. Joseph Weder of Philadelphia, says “it anything I have ever seen in Europe or America.” The walks 
and rambles are dry and clean, —— for miles in various directions, with all that can desired of sun and shade, 
groves and woods. The air is never chilled with damps, vapors and fogs, and is entirely free of all miasmatic taint. The 
water is not only soft, but absolutely pure—equal to rain water. Many of the large “cures” or watering-places in this 
country have comparatively coop water ; but none that we have ever seen equals the “Living Springs ”’ in purity. 
He the unexampled purity of the water as of the utmost importance in the treatment of all forms of Liver and 
Urinary Affections. torrheea, Leucorrheea, Diarrhea, Chronic Inflammation, Piles, Relaxation 
in Eruptions, Glandular Obstructions, in Gouty and Rheumatic disorders, and 
of minerals and drugs from the system. The late Dr. Lambe, of London, was so thor- 
f the purest water in the treatment of Cancers, Scrofula, and Cachexias generall 
isti water. And his success was remarkable. 
ption, and invalids who are afflicted with any of the Ee. forms of Dys- 
&c., will find the fresh breezes and dry atmosphere of “Cushion Mountain,” 
to j -celebrated Lake Superior region. > : ces 
valid soldiers the Hygeian Home unequaled for healing and recuperative facilities. — , 
ing is entirely new, of grey mountain stone, my od Dymo wie Saee eee on the inside of & 
walls, rendering the rooms oe dampness. ite eo separate stairways, are arranged 
and abanion! y supplied with hot end cold water ; dou’ Y eee 375 feet in length, extend around 
the hone, toon wal there is a full view of the Blue Mountains, from the Delaware Water Gap to west of Harrisburg 
f undred 


—a distance of more than one miles, and overlooking Lebanon Valley, Reading, numerous villages, and one 
of the most fertile fruit and grain districts in the country—altogether forming one of the grandest panoramic views 


oon Trail b M. D., one of the ablest and most faithful and 
ild, M. D., whose successful practice and ad- 
i te may, therefore, feel assured of all that 
recovery of health. é 
and Washington; five from Baltimore, and 
i thence on the Lebanon Valley Railroad to Werners- 
in vel cone ty Be Se Railroad, which is reall: 
comparison, the most interesting route to New York. This road is also - 


of dust. 
i sheet ; two cotton sheets ; one pair of flannel blankets, 





or at the 

Examination fee, $5. Editors and Clergymen liberally dealt with. 

po hd qa ae hey Bey and on the other days in 
i secure hi ours. 
associates, ive on Health, and on the different Medical Systems, 
a Pp Fade Efe give public notice. Address, 

R. T. TRALL, M. D., 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa., or 15 Laight st., New York. 
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A GREAT WORK- 


Hypropatnic Enoyc.oprpia: 
ILLUSTRATED. 
A Complete System of Hydropathy, embracing An 
atomy, illustrated ; Physiology of the Human Body; Hy- 
and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics 


By RT. Teant, MD, Price $8 50. 

Almost every topic of interest in the departments of 
Anatomy, Puystoocy, Patnotocy, Hyerens, and 
Tuerarevtics is briefly presented. The following is a 
brief analysis of its contents: History or -Mzpiomxn, of 
Bathing, and of Medicated Baths; Anatomy, illustrated 
by one hundred and twenty engravings. 

Puysto0.oey, illustrated : Muscular Action ; Nervous In- 
fluence ; Philosophy of Mind ; Special Senses; Functions 
of Digestion, Circulation, Respiration, Absorption, Nutri- 
tion, Secretion, Excretion, Calorification, Temperaments, 
Races, and Theory of Population. Amply illustrated. 

Hyarenz, embracing all the relations of Air, Light, 
Drink, Food, Temperature, Exercise, Sleep, Clothing, 
Bathing, the Excretions, and the Passions; Growth and 
Development of Body and Mind, the Preservation of 
Health, and the Attainment of Longevity. 

Naturat Drererio Onaracrer oF MAN, with Special 
Directions for the Preparation of Food; also Diet for 
Iovalids; Warzr-Curt—Philosophica! Exposition of the 
Modus Operandi of Water-Treatment; MANAGEMENT oF 
Lyrye-ty Women, Treatment of Children, etc. ; Trat- 
MENT OF SuRGIoAL Diseaszs, illustrated with three hun- 
dred engravings. The work is a plain, intelligible, and a 
sufficient guide for Domestic Practice, o:1 Home-Treatment. 

A new edition of this great work bas recently been 
printed, and may re had in one large volume. Price, pre- 
paid by mail to any Post-office, only $3 50 

Acents in every neighborhood will be supplied in pack- 
ages of a dozen or more copies, by Express, or as Freight. 
Single copies by mail. Every family should have a copy. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S HISHEST PREMIGM 


SEWING MACHINES. 
“ Will save the time and health of ten women.”— Water- 
Cure J urnal, 
Aad FOOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. 
505 Broadway, New York. 





‘Tue Intustratep Famity Gym- 


NasruM, just published, contains 880 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 


GyMx asTIOs, CALISTHENTIOS, 
Kuvesiratay, Vooat PxatLos»ray, AND 
Manty Exerciszs, Tue Art or SPEAKING, 

and explains and illustrates in a masterly mavner— 

How To S17, Stanp, Wax, anv Ron; 
How To Leap, Crime, 8karTs, arp Swi ; 
How To Mount, Rrpsz, Dervz, anp Rew ; 
How to Maks Tae Bopy Litue anp Sreaicut; 
How To Maxr Tx Lixss Firm anv Strrone ; 
How to Give Grace To Every Movement ; 
How To Cure Diseast anv Derormiry ; 
Hew To Sxcurs Heatran, Strenots, anp Braocry. 
It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes. 
For Women, For tat Heatrny, 
For Mer, For THe ‘ALID, 
For Boys anp Greis, F *FORMED, 
For tHe Wore Fatty, For Evertsopy. 
This work comprises the most approved methods of ap+ 
plvine direct pbysical culture to the paebag of the 
ily organs, and the invigoration of their functions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity ; and answers in an admirable manver one of the 
most urgent wants of the day. Were it introouced as it 
should be, into «very family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 

‘Teachers. examine the ILLustratep Fairy Gymnasium. 

Price $! 25. Po tege15 cents. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1¢th of the month. 


Mrs.Euiza De La Verene, 


M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. L. 


Crartes H. Sueparp, M.D., 
65 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


Hyerentc Howse, 
17 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Board from #5 to $10 50 per week. 
WM. HUNT. . FANCHER. 
































































Wessetnorrtr Warer-Oure, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

This extensive and well-known establish- 
ment, the pioneer Water-Cure of this coun- 
try, is now better than ever prepared for the 

ption of i The natural advan- 
tages of the place are perhaps superior to 
any other. 





r 


unsurpassed in this country. To the perfect 
purity of the water is ne doubt to be ascrib- 
ed a large 
sults for which the Wesse hoeft Cure is so 
celebrated. Friends of pxtients can be ac- 
commedated with nl For terms, etc., 
address 0. T. LINES, M D., Physician, 
or, P. B. FRANCIS, Proprietor. 





Beyonp THE Lines: 
OR, 
A YANKEE PRISONER LOOSE IN 
DIXIE! 


A New Book of Thrilling Interest. 

By Rev. Capt. J. J. Gzzz, 
Formerly Pasior of George Street M. P. 
Church, 
Adjutant-General on the Staff of General 
Buckland. With an Introduction by Rev. 


Visitor. 

This is one of the most thrilling accounts 
of adveature and suffering that the war has 
prodaced. Captain Geer was wounded and 
captured at the great battle of Shilow ; tried 
before several prominent rebel g ls for 
his \ife, among whom were Hardee, Bragg, 
and Beauregard; incarcerated in four jails, 
four penitentiaries, and twelve military 
prisons; escaped from Macon, Georgia, and 
traveled barefoot through swamps an 





hegroes part, and subsisted for days at a 

time on frogs, roots, and berries, and was at 

last recaptured when within thirty-five miles 

of our gun-boats on the Southern coast. 
The particulars of his subsequent suffer- 

ings as a chained culprit are told with a 

graphic truthfulness that surpagses any fic- 
» 


the author, besides num. rous wood engrav- 
ings Ulustrative of striking incidents of bis 
ex ence among the rebels. 

ust published, on fine white paper, and 
handsomely bound in eloth. 285 p.ges. 

Agen's wan'ed. 

Specimen copies will be sent te any person 
for $1, pos -paid, with particulars w agents. 
Nortrozs or Tae Press. 

No narrative of personal adventure that 
hes been published since the war begun, 
€quals this in interest.— Philadelphi : Even- 
ting Bulletin. 

The Captais’s graphic account of sffuirs 
in the South during bis long captivity there 
will be read with great interest. The Intro- 
duction is by Rev. Alexander Clark, which 


—Philadelphia D ily Inquirer. 
Address ali orders to 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher. 
1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Frence Fiannen Army 
AND TRAVELING SHIRTS. — Dress 
Shirts made to measure, a perfect fit, of su- 
on —— and workmanship, $24 and 

” per dozen. 








Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbends 
for Shirt-making, at JAMES PARRISH’S 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Establishment, 323 
Canal Stree}, near Greene Street, New York. 


he beauty of the scenery, the | 
purity of the air and water, are certainly | 


rtion of the very favorable re- | 


Cincinnati, and Jate Assistant | 


ALExawper Ciagx, Editor of the School 


woods, oy night, fur 250 miles; was fed by | 
n 


The work contains a fine steel portrait of | 


is sufficient in iiself to warrant a large sale. | 


~— 
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Grover & BAKER’s 
SEWING MACHINES 
were awarded the 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


at the late State Fairs of 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYL’A, OHIO, 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, IOWA, 
MISSOURI, ALABAMA, 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
VIRGINIA, N. CAROLINA, 

CALIFORNIA, 


Including every State Fair where 
exhibited in 1862. 





Tue New-Yorker, 
COMPLETE WEEKLY MIRROR OF THE WORLD, 
Will contain the choicest Literary Selections, 
| as well as Original Revolutionary Tales, 
| Original Stories, Original Romances, Read- 
able Editoriais, Original Poems, Portraits, 
| and [}ustrations by the best Artists. 


} Te-ms—Invariably in Advance, 


Single Copies.......... $2 00 per ann. 
4 poe so = 
| Four GS codheces es 6 00 bed 
| Eight © enw cceneces 11 <0 ad 


Postmasters and others 
who get up clubs can 
afterward add single 
GnpheO OE... .0 ceneeece m 
Tne parties who send us $11 for a clab of 
eight copies (all to be sent to one-address), 
will be entitied to a copy /ree. 
C. Matuews, Proprietor, 
| 105 Fulton Street, New York. 
' 
' 
| 


Specimen Numbers will be sent to all ap- 
plicants for Five Cents ia Postage Currency. 





Brstes, Prayer Boos, 
| Music Books, Hymn Books, and all works 
| for Sebbath schools or for the family, sup- 
| plied at wholesale and retail. 

Law Booxs, published in New York, Bos- 
| ton, Philadelphia, or elsewhere at publishers’ 
| prices. Al 


Seenes, Weane, by American or Euro- 
| pean Authors, including all works on Anato- 
my, Phrenology, Psyehology, Physiology, 
| Pathology, Midwifery, Materia Medica, on 
the Diseases of Women and Children, Sur- 
| gery, all works on Hydropatby or Water- 
| Cure, etc. Also, 
Mecuanios, Engineering, Architecture, 
Surveying, Navigation, in short, any work 
| desired may be obtained, at pubiishers’ 
prices, through this office. 
| FOWLER AND WE . 
308 Broadway, New York. 





| 
OFFICE, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
| 





; 1 Ain 
Tue Annvuat CycLopZpi,, | 


f AND 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 
OF THE YEAR 1862: 
| Embracing Political, Civil, Militery, and 

Social Affairs; Public Documents; Biog- 
| raphy ; Statistics; Commerce ; Finance ; 
Literature; Sel ; Agri ; an 
| Mechanical Industry. 
| The favorable reception given to the vol- 
ume of this work for the previous year has 
ind 1 the publishers te mate special 
efforts in the preparation of this one. It ts 
their aim to make an Annual Supplement, 
not only to the New American Cyclopedia, 
but to all others, which shall embrace con- 








temporaneous events, and the progress at- 
tained jn the various branches of know!l- 
edge. 


| PRICES AND STYLES OF BINDING 
FoR VOLS. 1861 AnD 1562. 
In Cloth, $8 50. 
In Library Style, leather, $4 00, 
In Half Morocco, plain, #4 50. 
In Half Russia, extra, #5 0. 
Payable on delivery. 
| And to insure a uniform price aad regu- 
| larity in the delivery of the volume te eub- 
| seribers im all parts of the country, local 
| agents are appointed in all the cities and 
ew towns iu the States and Terri- 
| ies. 
| Orders may be addressed to us, or to any 
| of our agents, for the above, or any of our 
Subscription Works, and will meet prompt 
| attention. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 


} 


| ARY PRINCIPLES. Founded on the Na- | 











' 








Comper’s Morat Puroso- 
PHY ; or, the Duties of Man considered 
in his Individual, Domestic, and Social 
By George Combe. Price $1. 
Postage 25 cents. 

Puxexo.oey is the only basis on which a 
true system of Moral Ph phy can 
founded. The inconsistencies that appear io 
all previous volumes on the subject—the 
fallacious attempts to ex in other ways 
what is easily explained by phrenological 
teachings, and the entire want of system and 
harmony between different writers on the 
question, show conclusively that they were 
all working without any definite knowledge 

the matter. Mr. Combe, in this volume, 
opens clearly the subject and discusses it in 
a manner so plain as to be easily under- 
stood. This edition is printed from the 
latest Edinburgh edition, with the latest ad- 
ditions and corrections. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Comper’s Lectures on 
Prrenotocy. By George Combe. With 
Notes, an Historical Sketch, and an Essay 
on the yy Mode of Investiga- 
tion. Price $1 

ConsTITUTION or Man, 

idered in relation to External Objects. 








By George Combe. Over three hundred | 


thousand copies of this great work have 
been sold, and the demand still continues. 
This is the only authorized, American edi- 
tion. Price $1 50. 


Derence or Prreno.oey. 
Being an able Vindication of Phrenology, 


Please address, | together with an Essay on the Nature and 


Value of Phrenological Evidence. By A. 
Board }. 


man, Esq. Price $1 00. 
Epvucation: rs ELemMent- 


ture of Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. $1 00. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal says: “ We regard this volume as one 
of the most important that has been offered 
to the public for many years. It is full of 
sound doctrines and practical wisdom.” 


Purenotocy Proven, It- 
LUSTRATED, anv Apptiep. We regard 
this work as not only the most important of 
any whfth has before been written on the 
science, but as indispensably necessary to 
the student who wishes to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of Phrenological Science. 
Price $1 40. 


Secr-Instrvctor in Paren- 
OLOGY ayp Pnysio.oey. It contains a 
definition of each faculty full enough to be 
clear, yet so short as not to weary; together 
_ bi - Sa fa “e. and — 
gravings to show the organs, la an 
small; thereby enabling sil pareve, with 
little study, to become acquainted with 

ractical Phrenolo; An excellent work 
for students. Price 60 cents. 
fey J | the above Bp will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt ice, b 
FOWLER AND WEL . 
308 Broadway, New York. 








Portaste Prine Orri- 
CES. For the use of Merchants, Druggists, 
and other Business Men. For sale by the 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, N. Y. 
Circular sent free. Specimen sheets of 
Type, Cats, etc., six cents. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 
‘*WorKkiIne Farmer”? 
FOR 1864. 

attention of Farmers is 


the pioneer in all those improvements 
which have placed the Agriculwre of the 
United States on such a proud eminence, 
enabling our Farmers to sustain a gigantic 
war without any perceptible @imination of 
our material resources, and by our unfailing 
ability to feed the starving millions of En- 
rope, eonstituting us the arbiters of the 
world’s destinies. It is the aim ef the 
“Working Farmer” to present more Agri- 
cultural information, in the course of the 
year, than any similar blication in the 
country, and te embrace in the range of its 
tepics the industries and interests of the 
whole Union. The abiest writers will be 
empleyed on its pages; improved imple- 
ments, discoveries in Pomology and Horti- 
culture, and new p in Agricultare, 
will receive prompt attention at our hands, 
and be liberally illustrated, where such il- 
lastrations will make the subject matter 
more readily understood ; in short, the Pub- 
lisher hopes, by — the paper a ne- 
cessity on the Farm and in the Household, 
to receive that liberal support to which the 
high character and excel of the * Work- 
ing Farmer” have always entitled it. 

MISCELLANY. 

This department of the “ Werking Farm- 
er” is especially designed for the young, 
and no pains will be to render it 
both am and instructive. Among 
ether writers this Lamy md we shall 
have monthly contributiens from Mrs. M. 
E. Dodge and Lewis H. Caldwell, Feq., 
white “ The Puzzler” and the column de- 
voted te * Domestic ae onl are exclusively 
prepared for the “ Working Farmer” by a 
lady, from our correspondence, and other- 








INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
New Subscribers to the sixteenth volume, 
commencing January 1st, 1864, will be enti- 
tled to the last three numbers of 1863, by 
subscribing immediutely, This privilege 
will be extended to new subscribers during 
the balance of this year, so that those re- 
ceived before October 20 will get the paper 
for October, November, and December, 156%, 
Freee; those received before November 20 
| will get the November and December num- 
| bers of this year Free; and those received 
| before December 20 will get the December 
| number free. In each case a specific re- 
| quest for the extra numbers must be made 
at the time of subscribing, in order to insure 

| the proper credit on the books. 
| TERMS, $1 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Single numbers, 10 cents. Specimen copies 

for the use of Canvassers will be sent free, 

| on the receipt of a two-cent stamp to pre- 

ay the tage, as required by the new 

‘aw on ail transient ers. Address the 
| Publisher, WM. L. ALLISON, 

| 324 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


| r 

| New York Mepicat Cot- 

| LEGE FOR WOMEN.—A -sessiou of this 

| College will be commenced October 19th, 
1868. It is intended that the fa'l Course of 

| Lectures shall confer a complete medical 

| education on these who attend, while there 

| will be a Special Department for Nurses 

| and Ladies desiring to study for their own 

| benefit. For further foformatien address 
the Corres’ — heey 2f 

S. MARIA OSCANYAN, 

87 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


 Awer. Scnoot Inst.,” 1855, 

Isa reliable Educational Exchangs, 

For all who seek well qualified Teachers ; 

For representing Teac who wish En- 

ments ; 

Er selling and renting School Properties ; 

For piety Parents information of good 
Schools. 

Nortcz ro Teaciens.—Those who expect 
us to nominate them for vacancies for next 
School year should make early application. 
We receive orders for every kind of teacher, 
but have special call for superior music and 
French teachers. 

Circular, explaining plan and terms, and 
giving first-class educational and business 
references, sent for stamp. 

G. 8. WOODMAN & CO., 
Educational Agents, 
8-1* Irving Building, No. 596 Broadway. 
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JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July 11, 1862. 
Duryea’s MAIZENA 
Was the only “preparation for food from | 
Indian Corn” that received a medal, and | 
honorable mention from the Royal Commis- | 
sioners, the competition of all prominent | 
| 





manufacturers of “* Corn Starch” and * Pre- 
psred Corn Flour” of this and other coun- 
tries notwithstanding. } 


MAIZENA 


The food and luxury of the age, without a 
single fault. One trial will convince the 
most skeptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blanc Mange, etc., without isin- 
glass, with few or no eges, ai a cost aeton- 
ishing the most economical. A slight addi- 
tion to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly im- 

roves Bread and Cake. It is also excellent 
for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and meat, soups, etc. For Ice Cream no- 
thing can compare with it. A little boiled 
in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, 
chocolate, tea, etc. 

Pot up in one-pound packages, under the 
trade mark “ Maizena,” and with directions 
for use. 

A most delicious article of fond for chil- 
dren and invatids of ali ages. For sale by 
Grocers and Druggists every where. 
MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. 

Wholesale Dépét, 166 Fulton 8t. 


WILLIAM DURYEA, General Agent. 
April, 3', 1862. 6-11 





OrnamentaL Iron Work. 





ovent, Cast, anp Wir 


Martrson’s Exrastic Syrrner. 


NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
* THE BULB NECK FREE FROM LEAKAGE. 
The greatest Im; ement yet made in 
yringes. 

This new and superior 
Syringe is manufactured by 
the Marrson Syzinee Com- 
ee, in the city of New 


It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infants. 

It is made of the best 
white rubber and metal, 
with patent screw bulb fast- 
/ enings, which prevent leak- 
age, and which is now con- 
ceded to be the greatest im- 
provement yet made in 
Syringes. 

It is the most convenient 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or females, because 
its peculiar form adapts it to 
the hand in every possible 
position. 

It is the latest and best | 
improvement of the invent- | 
or, through whom the Elas- | 
tic Pawp and other im- | 








| proved Syringes were first introduced into | 


the United States. 


This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high compliment of a Silver Medal. | 

The new “Family Guide,” contained in | 
the box with each Syringe, embodies much | 
usefal information respecting the use of in- 
jections. 

Convenience in use, and freedom from | 


Wr z 
RAILINGS, suitable for BANKS, INSUR- | leakege, give this Syringe an undoubted 


ANCE COMPANIES, and OFFICES. 


7 E 
FARM AND LAWN FENCES, Garden Price $2, or #2 50 if sent by mail, post- 


Inclosnres, Summer Houses, Door and Win- 
dow Goards, Coal Screens, and Heater 
Guards, in various styles. The 
COMPOSITE IRON PAILING, 

especially adapted to Cottages and Veranda 
Work, Fence, and Cemetery Inclosures o 
oo durable and ornamental Railing 
made. 


GATEWAYS, Iron Piers, Horse Posts, | DIA: A System of Hydropathy and Hy- 
Mangers, Hay Racks, Stall Guards, Tree | giene. 


Guards and Flower Trainers. 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 
Cranes anpd Oniss, with MATrResses, 
in large assortment. 
IRON VASES, Chairs, Settees, Hat Stands. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt 
of four three-cent stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
259 Canal Street, near Broadway. 
Gen. agents for “N.Y. Wire Railing Co” 
|Manufactory 57, 59, and 61 Lewis St., N. Y. 





five Cents per pound, by first 


OSBORN’S 
CELEBRATED PREPARED 
JAYR COPFEE 

py” A liberal Sitsount to the trade, 
LBWIS A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No. 69 Warren 8t., N. Y 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Put up only by 


i¢ 


Bold at Retail for Twenty: 
class Grocers, throu; 








preference over all others. 
VERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PEEFECT. 


paid. A liberal discount to dealers. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 
Hypropataic Enoyciopr- 


Designed as a Guide to Families 
and Students, and a Text-Book for Physi- | 
cians. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Illustrated | 
with upward of Three Hundred Engrav- | 
ings and Colored Plates. Substantially | 
bound, in one large volume. Price, pre- | 
paid by mail, $8 50. } 
This is the most comprehensive and pop- | 
ular work yet published on the subject of | 
Hydropathy, with nearly one thousand 
es. Of all the numerous publications | 
which have attained such a wide popularity, 
as issued by FowLer anp WELLS, re | 
none are more adapted to general utility 
than this rich, comprehensive, and well- 
arranged Encyclopedia.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Hypropratruic Famity 
Puystoran. A ready Prescriber and Hy- | 
gienie Adviser, with reference to the Na-| 
ure, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment | 
of Diseases, Accidents, and Casualties of | 
every kind; with a Glossary, Table of Con- 
tents, and Index. Illustrated with nearly 
Three Hundred Engravings. By Joel | 
Shew, M.D. One large volume of 820) 


} pages, substantially bound. $3 00. 


It possesses the most practical utility of | 
any of the author’s contributions to popular | 
medicine, and is well adapted to give the | 
reader an accurate idea of the organization | 
and functions of the human frame.— New | 
York Tribune. 


Drerserta: rms Nature, | 
History, Causes, Prevention, and Treat- | 
ment, on Hygienic Principles, with a Re- 
sumé of the various Theories and Practices | 
of the Medical Profession. By R. T. Trall, | 
M.D. Price $1 25. | 

The success of the Hygienic method of 
treatment in diptheria has been so great as | 
tonish the practiti 8s of all other 





$160.—New 7-Octave 


PIANOS in rosewood cases, iron frames, 
and over-struvg bass, for $160; do., with 
carved legs, $175, $185, and $200; do., with 
| oe keys, $250 and $300. The above 
janos are the greatest bargains in the city. 
Second-hand Pianos at #25, $40, #50, $40, 
%15, $10', $120, and $180, $140, and $150, 
New MELODEONS at extremely low prices. 
Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per page. 
All kinds of Music mercbundise at war 
prices, HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
12-11 No. 481 Broadway. 





systems. Thousands of lives sacrificed to 
the drug-treatment might have been saved | 
by following the directions of this volume. | 
Its circulation in vicinities where this dis- | 
ease is prevalent would be a true mission- 
ary enterprise. . 


New Hyproparuic Coox- | 
BOOK. ByR.T. Trall,M.D. A System of 
Cookery on Hydropathic Principles, con- 
taining an Exposition of the true Relations 
of all Alimentary Substances to Health, | 
with Plain Receipts for preparing all Ap- 
propriate Dishes. Price $1 00. 





| soil cepabl 
State in thd Valley of the 
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EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE PROCURED 7 


At from $88 to 


812 per Acre, 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and alt the blessings of Civilization. 


1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, 
: in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 





The Thota Central Railroad 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying alon; 
LENGTH, w the most Favorable 


a 
4 


orking-Men to make for themselves and 


Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
the whole line of their Railroad, 700 MILFS IN 
‘erms for enabling Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechan- 


eir families a competency, and a 


an 
HOME “t can call THEIR OWN, as will appear from the following statements : 


Illinolsjis about equal in extent to En- 
20,000,000. No 
a offers 
80 great an inducement to the settler as the 
State of Iilmois. There is no part of the 
world where ail the diti of climat 
and soil so admirably combine to produce 
those two t staples, Conn and Wueat. 
Clmate.— Nowhere can the industrious 
farmer secure such immediate results from 
his labor as on these deep, rich, joo oa, 
eultivated with so much ease, The climate, 
from the extreme southern part of the State 
to the Terre Haute, Alton and 8t. Louis 
Railroad, a distance of nearly 200 miles, is 


of supporti: 





| gland, rab population of 1,722,666, and a 





| well adapted to winter. 
Ww. 


heat, Corn, Cotton, Tobacco.— 
Peaches, Pears, Tomatoes, and every vari- 
ety of fruit and vegetables, are grown in 
great abundance, from which Chic: and 
other Northern markets are furnished from 
four to six weeks earlier than their imme- 
diate vicinity. Between the Terre Haute, 
Alton and St. Louis Railway and the Kanka- 
kee and Illinois Rivers (a distance of 115 
miles on the Branch and 186 miles on the 
Main Trunk) lies the great Corn and Stock 
raising portion of the State. 

The ordinary yicld of Corn is from 
560 to 80 bushels per acre. Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, and H are raised here at 
&@ small cost, and yield large profits. It is 
believed that no section of country presents 

ter inducements for Dairy Farming than 

e Prairies of Illinois, a branch of farmin 
to which but little attention has been pai 
and which must yield sure profitable re- 
sults. Between the Kankakee and Illinois 
Rivers, and Chicago and Dunleith (a dis- 
tance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles hg A Main Trunk), Timothy Hay, 
Spring Wheat, Corn, etc., are produced in 
great abundance. 

Agricultural Froducts.—The Agri- 
cultural products of INinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The Wheat crop 
of 1861 was estimated at 35,000,000 bushels, 
while the Corn crop yields not less than 
140,000,000 bushels, besides the crop of Oats, 
Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, 





Peas, Clover, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, 
Sorghum, Grapes, Peaches, Apples, ete., 
which go to swell the vast nggregatc of 
duction in this fertile region. Over 4,000, 
000 tons of produce were sent out of the 
State of Illinois during the past year. 

Stock Raising.—In Central and Sout®® 
ern Illinois uncommon advantages are pre- 
sented for the extension of Stock raising. 
All kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, —— 
Hogs, ete., of the best breeds, yield hand- 
some profits ; fortunes have already 
been made, and the field is open for others 
to enter with the fairest prospects of like re- 
sults. Darey FarMune also presents its in- 
ducements to many. 

Cultivation of Cotton.— The experi- 
ments in Cotton culture are of very great 
gromtan Commencing in latitude 89 deg. 

min. (see Matton on the Branch, and 
Assumption on the Main Line), the Com- 
pany owns thousanda of acres well adapt. 
ed to the perfection of this fiber. A settler 
ha a family of young children can 
turn their youthful labor to a most profit- 
able account in the growth and perjection 
of this plant, 

The Illinois Central Railroad tra- 
verses the whole length of the State, from 
the banks of the Mississippi and Lake Mich- 
= to the Ohio. As its name imports, the 

ilroad runs through the center of the 
State, and on either side of the road, along 
its whole length, lie the lands offered for 


Cities, Towns, Markets, Depots. 
There are ninety-cight Dépéts on the Com- 
pany’s empty gee about one every sev- 
en miles. Ci! Towns, and 


Villages are 
situated at convenient distances throughout 
the whole route, where desirable com- 


modity may be found as readily as in the 
oldest cities of the Union, and where buyers 
are to be met fur all kinds of farm produce, 
Education.— Mechanics and working- 
men will find the free schoul system encour- 
by the State, and endowed with a sarge 
revenue for the support of the schools. 
Children «an live in sight of the school, 
the college, the church, and grow up with 
the ip ated of the leading State of the 
Great Western Empire. 





Prices and Terms of Payment—on Long Credit. 


80 acres at $10 per acre, with interest at 6 
per cent. annually on the following terms : 


Cash payment. ..........-...seeseee 00 

Payment in one year.........-.++++ 48 00 
~ in two years............++ 43 00 
“ in three years .........+++ 43 
s in four years ........ ensee 236 00 
S in five years.. ceoedeee 22400 
= im six years. ...........+0+ 212 ov 
- in seven years ........... 200 00 





40 acres at $10 per acre: 


Cash payment ..... 2.2.2... ... eee $24 00 
Payment in one year...........-. + 2400 
pod in two years.......- eocces 24 00 
“ im three years ............ 24 00 
- in four years..........+++ + 118 00 
er in five years.............. 112 00 
* in six years ........... ++» 106 00 
* in seven years...... senses 100 00 


Address Land Commissioner, /Uinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Iu. 
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HOW WE RIDE IN NEW YORE. 


We give the illastrations accompanying this ar- 
ticle for the double purpose of giving our distant 


reafers an idea of the style of vebicles in which A 


our streets are traveled by the general public, and 
of showing the improvement that has been made 
in them during the past few years. 

The Omnibus (fig. 1), with entrance behind and 
seats on the sides, facing each other, originated in 
Paris in 1827. In 1830 the first one was made in 
New York and run on Broadway. As many as 


_=——_— 
JOHN STEPH 





Fie. 1.—Tue Qquawee. 


five hundred have been in use here at one time; 
but in consequence of the introduction of street- 
railways (which our London cousins still insist 
are a nuisance), the number of omnibuses, or 
stages, as they are almost universally called here, 
has been considerably reduced. 

To stani the hard usage and jolting over the 
pavements, an omnibus is required to be built of 
the toughest and best seasoned wood, and put to- 
gether in the most perfect manner—putty joints 
do not answer. To give an idea of the hard usage, 
we would state that the iron tires of a New York 
emnibus are, when new, an inch thick, and are 
only expected to last four months. 

To secure ease of draft the wheels are made as 
large as they possibly can be and still retain the 
proper line of draft, from the shoulder of the 
horse to the center of the forward axle, thus giv- 
ing to the forward wheels a diameter of from forty 
to forty-four inches, and to the hind wheels one of 
fifty to fifty-six inches. The width of track is 
from fifty-six to fifty-eight inches. The average 
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Fre. 2.—A Sreset-Ramwar Oar. 
weight is about 2,500 pounds, and the cost from 
$600 to $700. 

Figure 2 represents a street-railway car, such 
as are now in extensive use in New York and 
many other cities in the United States, and are 
rapidly superseding the omnibuses, over which 
they have many advantages, the principal of which 
are, they are more convenient for entrance and 
exit ; the noise and jolting is in a great measure 
avoiled ; two horses draw with the same ease three 





times the number of passengers; being confined | 


to definite parts of the street, accidents are less 


frequent; and the capital invested and running | 


expenses being less, they can afford to carry pas- 
sengers at a less rate. As an example of cheap 
traveling, we may note the Second and Third Av- 
enue railroads carty passengers a distance of eight 
miles for six cents. The weight of each car is 
about 4,000 pounds, cost $800 to $900. 

Mr. Jobn Stephenson, whose name appears on 
the engravings, is well known throughout the 
country as one of the most extensive manufac- 
turers in his line in the world. In his establish- 
ment, which is located im Twenty-seventh Street, 
New York, he employs between two hundred and 
three hundred hands. Mr. Stephenson has re- 
ceived and filled orders for cars and omnibuses to 
be sent to England, Chili, Peru, Bogota, Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil. Mexico, Cuba and other West India 
islands, California, and all parts of the United 
States and Carfada, and in the principal towns of 
all of these countries they are now in daily use, 
bearing creditable testimony to the business en- 
terprise of our fellew townsman. 

On the occasjon of the late riot, Mr. Stephenson, 
instead of yie iding to the demand of the mob, 
and ping fhis work, as many did, armed his 
men, plantedjcannon, and set the lawless mis- 
creants at défiance, showing that he possesses 
pluck as well as enterprise. 
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WHAT I LIVE FOR. 


BY G. LINNAUS BANKS. 


[We commend this charming poem for the beautiful 
spirit which it breathes, and trust it may beget in the 
reader higher and nubler motives than those by which too 
many are actuated.) 

I trvz for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too ; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story 

Who suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake ; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crown History’s pages, 

And Time's great volume make. 
I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine, 

To feel there is a union 

*Twixt nature’s heart and mine ; 
To profit by affliction, 

Reap truths from flelds of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And falfill each grand design. 
I live to hail that season, 

By gifted minds foretold, 

When man sbail live by reason, 

And not alone by gold ; 

When man to man united, 

And every wrong thing righted, 

The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the futare in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 








Paaraow Disentompep.—A French antiquarian 
| explorer has recently discovered at Thebes the 
tomb of Pharaoh Amosis. The king was found 
lying in a coffia covered with gold leaf, on which 
large wings were pain Thiri jpaiieet 

| value wee found by nis side in : ; Bs ae 
— of gold, ornamented with rg in lapis 
| lazu 
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| Oporrtss and singularities of behavior may at- 

tend genius ; when they do, they are its misfor- 
tunes and its blemishes. The man of true genius 
ee eet of eee eh nee never 


affect to distinguish himse whimsical pecu- 
liarities. 


The Chinese compress the feet, the Caribs and 
Flat-Headed Indians compress the skull, and 
some of our fashionable ladies compress the 
waist, and of these three “ oddities,” the latter is 
far the most destructive of human life. The above 
suggestions are respectfully submitted for the 
benefit of those vain people who seek to attract 
attention to themselves by their toggery, gear, or 
manners, instead of by their real worth. 

ee oe 


Tue Ocrosre PHrENoLocicaAL JouRnNAL, Dov- 
BLE NumseER, ILLUsTRATED, contains, among 9 
rich variety of good things, the following, which 
we think our readers will peruse with special in- 
terest: A Phrenological Character and Biography 
of Church, the Artist; The Training of Girls; 
The Hair, Historically, Physiologically, and Phys- 
iognomically Considered; Peter the Great and 
Catharine Alexieona ; Governor Curtin of Pennsyl- 
vania ; The American Aborigines ; Pre-existence ; 
Phrenology and Matrimony; Remarkable Mar- 
riages ; The Staff of Life; Writing for the Press; 
Colenso vs. Moses; Napoleon’s. Love of Lucre; 
Wonders of Memory; Unity of Language; More 
about the American Man; Art; Items; How We 
Ride in New York, etc. You will seek in vain 
elsewhere for the same amount of useful and en- 
tertaining matter for fifteen cents per single copy, 
or $1 50 per year. 





Ovr New Prospxctvs. 
“The Human Face Divine’’—a New System of Phys- 


jognomy, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eye- 
bro ands, F Skin, Cor xion, wi With ail “ Signs of 
brows, Hands, eet skin, Comp » to be given in 


The Phrenological Journal 


and LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 8. R. WELLS, am will 
contain everything new and relating to 

Ethnology, the Natural History of Man, now attract- 
ing 0 much attention; and we shall record in this JovrnaL 

pad A be developed concerning different nations, 
tribes of men, with illustrations. 

“paovadem, in which by ely body, such 
as Heart, Lungs, 8 Bones, Muscles, incl the 
Nervous System—their “ Uses and Abuses”. will te amply 

illustrated and described in a popular manner. 

Phre » in its application to all the various in- 
terests of the Human ee eae, 
and Man’s Intellectual, Soci Moral Nature, 
Sees or aero a leading feature. 

Phystognomy, “Signs of Character, and 
ae ee ste On Acentife principe wath name 
ous pertraits of 





remarkable 
. or the “ Science of the Soul,” including 
Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations not only to this 
life, but to the life to come, elucidated and pw ey on 
principles in harmony with Revelation and Christian 


ew” A New Volume, irty: commenced 

Jul pg oe on the ey pe ey in a beau- 

table for binding, at @1 50 a —=. 
be sup, 





on 
Clubs of Are, #1 each ; of ten or more will be 





1 each. Sample pumbers, 15 cents. Please Tess 
FOWLE x WELLS 
Broadway, New York. 


P.S.—New subscribers may, me they prefer, commence 
with the Jory number, which begins a new volume, 
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